









>. The art of self-adornment is as old as 
< history, and in this book we follow the 
l use of cosmetics and similar aids to 
nature, from their primitive origins to 
the vast international cosmetics indus- 
i try of the present day. 

The first section, which spans the evolo¬ 
tion of self-adornment throughout the 
world, is enlivened with many histor¬ 
ical anecdotes : the tattooing amongst 
early African warriors; the garters of 
buffalo hair adorned with beads, worn 
by Indian-American tribeswomen (more 
efifetely adapted by the nobility in later 
centuries); the cubist designs painted on 
the bodies of native Australians; the in¬ 
tricate jewellery of the ancient Greek 
lapidaries and jewellers, many, years be¬ 
fore Christ; the gilding of nipples by the 
women of ancient Egypt ‘and Rome, 
and later, in the Edwardian era, the 
breast-rings and jewelled nipples of fash- 
* ionable society women in London, Paris 
I and New York. The ancient barbarians 
who discovered the provocative effect of 
painting their bodies were the origina¬ 
tors of an art upon which modern 
society has imposed its own sophisti- 
: cations. 

The second section, which includes a 
chapter on cosmetic surgery, surveys 
contemporary trends in the manufacture 
and use of cosmetics, and thedmportant 
role they play in our society. Also re- 
{ lated are the stories of some of the great 
j international cosmetics houses and their 
; founders, who include such colourful 
! and enterprising personalities as Helena 
Rubinstein and Elizabeth Arden. Illus¬ 
trations of famous women of the past 
l contrast with photographs of our 
i contemporaries. 
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PART I 


I 

CIRCUMNAVIGATORS, MOP-HEADED 
PAPUAS, AND THE DANCERS OF 
PINEAPPLE POINT 

The urge to decorate and adorn ourselves is one of the most 
fundamental and primeval instincts in human nature. Yet 
the idea that maquillage and adornment have flourished only 
in comparatively sophisticated societies is still commonly 
accepted. Nothing could be further from the truth. From the 
dawn of time, as we know it, even in the most primitive com¬ 
munities, Woman, and equally Man, has cultivated the arts 
of human embellishment. 

Tracing the origins and development of self-decoration is as 
fascinating a historical study as it is a revelation of the unac¬ 
countability of human behaviour. It is odd and, somehow, a 
trifle disquietening to realise that when some ancient barbarian 
discovered the provocative effect of painting his body, the first 
step had been taken towards the highly developed science of 
cosmetics of the present day. There are, of course, more easily 
recognisable links in the chain. Most people have heard of 
the infamous Queen Jezebel of the Old Testament — probably 
the original "painted lady 5 . And in the Egypt of the Pharoahs, 
make-up was a highly skilled art and an engrossing pastime. 
Egyptologists have discovered remarkably well-stocked beauty 
shops and perfumery stores. The women of those times did 
much more than merely blacken their eyelashes to make their 
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presence felt. Among the 'upper four hundred 5 of old Nile 
society, where the heat did not allow for an ostentatious dis¬ 
play of rich clothing, gilded nipples (real gold, of course) were 
the mark of the fashionable Egyptienne. 

In the Bronze Age, Cyprus had a flourishing cosmetic and 
perfume industry. Plato had some harsh things to say about 
the over-painted women of Ancient Greece, and that famous 
early Latin naturalist and writer, Pliny, describes carefully 
the making of rouge from a Syrian root and the fabrication of 
various other cosmetics. In Britain, of course, the first link 
was the use of woad by Ancient Britons of both sexes. 

At this point it would be as well to define our terms of 
reference. 

Cosmetics are reasonably straightforward, and may be con¬ 
sidered as those pigments, powders and unguents applied to 
the person, especially to parts of the face, hands and feet, for 
the purposes either of remedying some deficiency, real or 
supposed, of Nature, or of imparting some colour or style more 
fashionable or attractive than that naturally possessed. 

Adornment is a more complicated proposition. In a sense, 
all clothes other than untreated animal pelts are adornments; 
but evidently, we must be guided by common sense in this 
matter. The social significance the Aztecs attached to minute 
variations in dress for instance, exemplifies the complex pat¬ 
terns of their society. So that, for example, volumes have been 
compiled about the costumes of the warriors alone, with their 
huge feather head-pieces, and great shoulder mosaics, worn on 
a kind of wooden cage, surmounting already luxurious cloaks 
woven of rich materials. Such specialised detail, however, does 
not come within the province of this book. If, however, some 
article of dress has assumed a fashionable, or sexual, or more 
usually a conjoined fashionable-sexual significance, then it is 
certainly relevant to our theme. Tattooing used for decorative 
purposes, as opposed to indication of social status (in certain 
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African tribes, widows are still identified by tattooing designs 
on arms or hands) is an aspect we shall later examine* Ortho¬ 
dox jewellery, nose rings, arrow clusters worn through holes 
in the lobe of the ear, an emerald in the navel, feather garters, 
and, as we shall see, even more esoteric forms of personal 
ornament, fall within our scope. For the moment, however, let 
us study the range of such decoration among one people alone, 
the Aztecs. 

Jewellery found in Mexico, dating from the Aztec era, in¬ 
cludes tiaras, necklaces, bracelets, belts, anklets, ear, nose and 
lip-pendants; pectorals, fashioned in gold, silver, or copper, 
and embellished sometimes with ceramic mosaics, sometimes 
with shells or pieces of coloured stone, often with opals or 
emeralds, more often still with turquoise or jade. 

Hair, moustaches and beards, as natural phenomena, do 
not interest us. But with artificial additions, such as the fashion 
among Medean nobles to corkscrew-curl their long beards and 
hang a jewel from each individual curl, or the dyeing by 
ancient Britons of their long, sad, drooping moustaches to 
green or blue with vegetable hues, hair does become our 
concern. 

Adornment can assume many other different forms. Among 
some American-Xndian tribes, garters were a desirable female 
accoutrement. These, of course, served no other purpose than 
to seduce the fiery male, for predatory Pocahontases wore no 
stockings which had to be secured, but wove their garters c of 
buffaloes hair, and adorn them as highly as they can with 
beads and shells, taking care, at the same time, to dispose their 
other garments so as to shew them to the best advantage’. 

Among the Iroquois, curiously enough, fans were a male 
prerogative. These were beautiful objects, woven of grass and 
large bird feathers, more often than not those of the Wild 
Turkey - Meleagris gallipavo , so finely portrayed by Audubon 
in his Birds of America - a bright, colourful fowl of which the 
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domestic variety we eat at Christmas is but a pallid shadow. 
The grass with which the fans were plaited was also chosen 
with especial care, for its fragrance as much as for its cohesive 
properties. So that, as the fierce Iroquois braves sat round the 
camp fire of an evening, resting after the hard day’s pillaging 
and scalping, they fanned themselves, and the surrounding air 
was filled with a delicate, grassy perfume. 

The Indians of Oregon, at least in the time of Captain 
Cook’s first voyage, used a red cosmetic, probably ordinary 
wet clay, as their only adornment. ‘This,’ grumbled the cir¬ 
cumnavigator, then only a lieutenant, ‘far from increasing, 
diminishes the very little beauty they have.’ Indeed, Captain 
Cook’s Journals are a wealthy source of material to the social 
historian, for with his scientific mind he recorded everything 
of interest seen or heard by himself and his crews. He paid 
very close attention to the coiffure of the natives. He observed 
that the women of Batavia curled their hair into a sort of top- 
knot, which they fastened to the crown of the head with a 
fancy pin, after surrounding knot and pin with a circlet of 
flowers. These women wore their hair in its natural set and 
colour. The majority of the men, and some of the women of 
the Friendly Isles however, whose hair was by nature thick, 
straight and black, wore it dyed orange, brown or purple and 
many, in addition to tinting, curled or frizzed it. At the same 
time, the men of the Sandwich Isles, quite exceptionally for 
those parts, wore beards as long as could be grown by a curly, 
and not specially hirsute people. But the hair of the head, 
down to the ears was shaved close. 

As for ornaments. Cook encountered almost every variety. 
The Sandwich Islanders and their women wore shell neck¬ 
laces. New Zealanders had enormous holes, ‘the diameter of a 
man’s finger’, pierced in the lobes of the ears, through which 
were threaded bones, coloured cloth, twigs, and feathers. And 
one man, Cook tells us, wore a large feather through his nose. 
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In New South Wales, on the other hand, nose ornaments were 
general among the men, though more often than not these 
consisted of bones rather than feathers which, according to 
Cook, £ the sailors whimsically termed their spirit-sail-yard 5 . 
They too, favoured shell necklets. 

Cook found the Friendly Islanders to be even more enter¬ 
prising. Men and women alike wore kahulla-flower and 
pandanus-fruit necklaces; also enormous pectorals of sharks 5 
teeth, small shells, and the leg and wing bones of tiny birds 
commingled, with single tortoise-shell rings upon the fingers, 
and wristlets of tortoise-shell rings strung together. 

In Cook’s time the natives showed little evidence of using 
cosmetics, as we understand the term. Nevertheless, they 
painted face and body with ochre. The men of New South 
Wales, for example, used a Cubist decoration; red and white 
spots on the face, white circles round the eyes, and bold, broad, 
alternating vertical stripes upon the body. The New Zealand¬ 
ers also, he recorded, c stain their bodies with marks called 
Amoco 5 . It is not clear whether Amoco was some sort of 
cosmetic pattern or a special kind of tattooing, but it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that Amoco was cosmetic in origin, since Cook 
goes on to write of tattooing: 'black indented furrows, re¬ 
sembling filigree work 5 , as something separate and different. 

The subject of tattooing is one of great interest to the 
social historian. The art of making indentations in the skin, 
usually with a kind of bone comb, and filling the small holes 
thus made in the epidermis with a mixture of oily nut-ash and 
water which leaves a permanent mark is indigenous to the 
South Seas and reached perfection at about the time of 
Captain Cook’s travels. The patterns and positioning of tattoos 
varies from island to island. The Middelburghers, or Tonga- 
tabui, embellished their middle regions from mid-thigh to 
navel, while the women similarly decorated only their arms 
and hands. The Sandwich Islanders were much more inclu- 
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slve; from the knees up, any part of the body might be 
tattooed, and usually was, including the tips of the women’s 
tongues, w T hich presupposes an erotic origin. 

The mop-headed Papuas/ as Dampier called the Papuans, 
‘who wear their frizzling hair so much bushed out round their 
heads, that its circumference measures about three feet, and 
when least two feet and a half/ struck the happy medium in 
tattooing, or so it appears from a print dated about 1840. (We 
may write of this illustration as if it were contemporary with 
Gaptain Cook, although it is in fact sixty years or more after 
his day for, over the centuries, styles of ornament changed 
little, if at all, among the Pacific Islanders.) The Papuan por¬ 
trayed in this print, has his hair conventionally frizzed and 
garnished with what would seem to be the tail-feather of a 
pheasant, probably the Argus giganteus , whose voice, it is 
gratifying to learn from an early Victorian bestiary, ‘is rather 
plaintive, and not harsh as in the peacock 3 . This brave mop- 
head, leaning upon a wicked weapon, hybrid offspring, it 
would seem, of w T hale harpoon and cricket bat, is naked save 
for a saffron loin-cloth: but his upper arms, torso, and trunk 
to just below the hips, are neatly decorated with a sort of 
honeycomb and fish-scale pattern, reminiscent of Xmari ware. 

Eighty years after Cook’s voyages, and on the other side of 
the earth, another English traveller found similar adornments 
among the South American Indians. Alfred Russell Wallace, 
naturalist and anthropologist, made journeys up the River 
Amazon and the Rio Negro, in the late 1840’s and early 1850’s. 
Like Cook, he was a keen observer of all that passed before 
him, so that his descriptions of native custom and costume 
would do credit to a fashion commentator. At Ananarapicoma 
- Pineapple Point - for instance, Wallace attended a tribal 
dance. The young women wore their normal clothing, the 
tanga or bead apron, the men went naked. The spectacle was 
remarkable, however, for the beautiful body-paint of all the 
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dancers. In diamond patterns, their entire bodies were painted 
in brilliant hues - purple, blue and black predominating-with 
red and yellow pointings to the designs. Their faces were 
striped or spotted red, the ears in particular being thickly 
lacquered, and stripes ran down their necks and shoulders like 
ochre collars and epaulettes. The men wore long hair held by 
a comb which they decorated with a tuft of white heron 
feathers, while the whole hair-set was crowned with a coronal 
of straw, prinked with yellow and red toucan feathers. 

The men of the River Uaupes, on the other hand, wore 
their hair very much longer than those of Pineapple Point, 
parted in the centre, combed over the ears, and hanging in a 
queue two or three feet long, bound closely with a chignon of 
monkey fur, and held in place by a comb of palm-wood and 
grass, decorated with small toucan feathers - probably short 
ones plucked from the bird’s rump. 

In yet another village, Jauarite, the Indians kept egrets or 
great harpy eagles, the tail coverts of both of which species 
yield plumes almost as big as ostrich feathers, which were used 
for making coronets. It can be judged how greatly the Juarit- 
eans valued these head-dresses, for the great harpy eagle, to be 
kept in prime condition - a jaded bird would produce inferior 
plumes - needs to eat the best part of two chickens each day. 

All hair, however, except on the crown of the head, was 
abhorred by the Amazon Indians, as indeed it is today among 
the Dyaks of Borneo who go so far as to pluck out not only 
the eyebrows, but the eyelashes also. What the Indians lost in 
natural adornment was more than compensated by their 
primitive jewellery and decorations. All wore ear ornaments; 
the dancers of Ananarapicoma tufty, white feather pendants; 
the Uaupeani, plain straws through large holes pierced in the 
lobes; the Jauariten girls 'large cylindrical copper ear-rings’; 1 

1 Alfred Russell Wallace, LL.D.: Narrative of Travels on the Amazon and 
Rio Negro (Ward Lock, 1889 ). 
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even the Cohens, fiercest of the Amazon tribes, and cannibals 
had holes in the ears large enough to admit a small bunch of 
arrows for festal occasions. The dancers of Pineapple Point 
spared no pains, in their adornment, for many had three 
strings of tiny beads, pendant from a hole in the lower lip. 

Necklaces were also common in the Amazon region, especi¬ 
ally among the men. The men of Pineapple Point wore two 
different styles; a monkey-hair cord with little feathers strung 
to it, or red and white stone beads. The girls were without such 
ornament. The Uaupean men cherished a kind of necklace 
made available only because they lived in a volcanic area 
where imperfectly crystallised quartz is to be found. The 
resultant stone is cylindrical in shape, opaque and white, 
rather like soapy marble in appearance, and usually between 
four and eight inches long. These the Indians worked until 
they were even, round cylinders with flattened ends; through 
one end a hole was pierced, and sufficient of these stones 
Strang, usually on monkey-fur twine, to make a necklet. 

Only at Pineapple Point were anklets to be seen, these con¬ 
sisting of large bunches of a dried fruit, which rattled as the 
Indians danced. These must, I think, be discounted as adorn¬ 
ments since they were almost certainly only worn for dancing, 
as English Morris dancers, for example, wear anklets of bells. 

Universal among the Amazon Indians seems to have been 
the decorative garter, plaited of plant-fibre or monkey fur, 
and knotted tightly just below the knee. These garters, brightly 
painted for parties and dances, were the only essential orna¬ 
ment. All the revellers at Pineapple Point wore them and the 
Uaupean girls were nude but for their garters. Wallace re¬ 
marks particularly upon the strange appearance of some of the 
girls of Jauarite, majestically naked but for huge copper ear¬ 
rings and straw garters, painted from head to toe in the 
brightest of colours. 

I have dwelt at some length on the Pacific and Amazon- 
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ian natives because between them they display, with a few 
trifling exceptions of which I shall write in the proper place, 
all the elements of cosmetics and adornments: face and body 
paint; hair dressing, dyeing, and adorning; ear, nose, and lip 
ornaments; necklaces, bracelets and anklets; garters and cloth¬ 
ing worn solely for display; marking of the skin for ornamental 
purposes. Modern woman, using the latest developments in 
cosmetics, is not so very far removed from the Indian girl on 
the banks of the Amazon, using vegetable dyes to paint her 
face. The following chapters will trace the developments in 
adornment and cosmetics from the earliest known times to the 
present day. 
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‘PANTHER’ OUT OF TARSUS, 

KING ASSURBANIPAL, AND 
CLEOPATRA, CRIER OF ONIONS 

It is a common human trait to believe in, or to want to believe 
in, the existence of a Golden Age in which all women are 
beautiful, all men handsome and wise; in which merely to 
breathe and to move is a continual pleasure. To the few 
optimists, those with faith in perfectibility - though, as they 
well know, Adam threw away Paradise for a little knowledge, 
and all Heaven was not wide enough to encompass the pride 
of Lucifer - this Golden Age is in the distant future. For the 
remainder of us it existed far in the past and amongst those 
nurtured on the Classics, its most promising locale was Greece 
or Rome. It is therefore more than a little disconcerting to 
find that over so comparatively trivial a matter as cosmetics, 
the Ancient World had its own Golden Age, in a remote past. 

Pliny, a contemporary of Christ, details in the thirteenth 
book of his Natural History, the plants from which scents are 
made. He goes on to say that present-day scents cannot compare 
with those of times past, that the best came from Delos, and 
Mendes in Egypt - laudatissimum fuit antiquitusin Delo insula, 
posted Mendesium - and that those most esteemed in the past 
have included Rosewater from Phaselis; Saffron, first from Soli 
(Cilicia), later from Rhodes; Marjoram from Cos; Sword- 
Lily from Corinth; Grape-Blossom from Cyprus, and the 
famous chypre, of which the modem version is only a redis¬ 
covery, originating from Cyprus, whence it takes its name, 
later perfected in Egypt; also, what seems to have been a 
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perfumed ointment made in Cos, called Coan Quince Cream ; 
and most exotic of all (does not the name of this perfume re¬ 
sound with contemporary overtones?) Panther , made in 
Tarsus, and being no more related to the beast than ‘Tiger 
Balm 5 , today sold in Hong Kong, has to do with tigers. 

It is to be observed that the majority of the scents famous 
in ist Century A.D. Rome were products of the Greek Islands, 
or of Egypt. Indeed, in both these territories, there had been, 
by Pliny’s Hfe-time, a three thousand year tradition of lavish 
personal adornment. We know how the girls of Minos had 
appeared, from pottery portrait miniatures. They wore care¬ 
fully combed hair, knotted at the crown, and with a long 
pony-tail down the back. There is little evidence that cosmetics 
were used in quantity, as they were for example in Egypt, 
although scent was certainly worn, and it is probable that 
some Minoans wore eye-shadow. There was a period in the 
middle of the second millenium B.C. when sleeved bodices 
were fashionable, laced extremely tightly just below the 
breasts, the better to thrust them upwards and outwards, more 
properly to display their gilded nipples. Jewellery of silver, 
gold and bronze was much worn by the Minoans, many 
pieces being still preserved in museums; brooches, necklaces, 
bracelets and tiaras among them. 

The Egyptian who first springs to mind in any sumptuous 
context is Cleopatra, but she was one of the last of a race of 
beautiful, much adorned women. Under the brilliance of the 
North African sun, Egyptian make-up and such clothing as 
was worn, excelled in colour. By the year 3000 B.C., social 
usage in matters of dress and maquillage was already estab¬ 
lished. Dancing girls and slaves, the lowest orders of Society, 
went nude but for an occasional jewel. Those higher in the 
social scale wore kalasins , strung in the early days of the 
Empire, with coloured pebbles, and later, with more precious 
substances - beads of turquoise-coloured faience, real tur- 
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quoise, or lapis-lazuli. Naturally, upper-class women wore 
ornaments of gold, especially bracelets and pectorals, and 
their make-up was both complex and ornate - black eye¬ 
brows and lashes, blue eye-shadow, red lips, and finger and 
toe nails oranged with henna. Eye-shadow was the sine qua 
non of the Egyptian lady’s toilette, different shades being used 
for different times of the year, and different tones according 
to the time of day, to allow for the consequent varieties of 
light. It is touching to know that even after death the high¬ 
born Egyptian beauty had to look her best and that many an 
embalmed body, rudely ejected from its case by modem re¬ 
searchers, has been found to bear traces of paint upon cheek 
and lip, and to have eyebrow and lid shaded with antimony. 

In about 2600 B.G., it became the fashion - a fashion which 
prevailed for the best part of a thousand years - for leisured 
Egyptians, male and female, to cover their own short-cropped 
hair with wigs; either with long fringes at the front, the re¬ 
mainder reaching to the shoulders, or short and curled all over 
the head. This elegant care of the person became so much a 
cult that toilet boxes were specially made and equipped. There 
is in the British Museum such a box, which we know to have 
belonged to Tutu, the wife of AnL This contains a pair of 
sandals, plain slippers for her comfort before her primping 
began; elbow cushions; a comb, made of ivory; a piece of 
pumice-stone, used by the Egyptians both for smoothing clean 
skin and for removing unwanted body hair; a tube with eye 
pencils of both wood and ivory, holding in one part powder to 
be applied to the eyes at the time of the great waters, in the 
other an ointment for use in the hot weather, to keep the eyes 
bright despite dust and sand; a dish of bronze for mixing 
cosmetics; and three pots, two of alabaster and one of pottery, 
which obviously once held cosmetics. This particular box was 
made a little before the time of Tutankhamen, but it is pleas¬ 
ing to know that the cosmetics of his age were equally fragrant 
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and durable. When the great king’s tomb was opened in the 
1920’s, amongst the other possessions put there for his use in 
the Realm of the Dead, were a large number of cosmetic jars 
which, despite their three-thousand-year long burial, still con¬ 
tained cosmetics which retained their sweet perfumes, and 
which were sufficient in quantity to be submitted to chemical 
analysis. They were found to consist of about nine parts 
animal fat to one of perfumed resin. 

In the thirtieth chapter of the Second Book of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel, the learned Doctor Rabelais assigns Cleo¬ 
patra, with many another famous lady, to Hell, where he says, 
unable in common with other Renaissance wits to resist a pun, 
no matter how far-drawn, she is a crier of onions. (The pun 
resides in the fact that unio is Latin both for onion and pearl , 
and that Cleopatra is reputed to have dissolved one of her own 
pearl ear-pendants in the wine with which she toasted Mark 
Antony, a feat historically and for certain performed by Sir 
Thomas Gresham in honour of Queen Elizabeth the First on 
her visit to the Exchange.) The significance both of pun and 
pearl here is that it demonstrates Cleopatra’s great riches, 
which angered many a pious commentator in subsequent cen¬ 
turies and wistfully saddened some others. It was with her 
riches she sought to dazzle Antony, but without doubt her 
eyes were more responsible for keeping him in Egypt. All 
reports tell of the beauty of Cleopatra’s eyes and it happens 
that we know how she achieved their radiant effect. She 
painted her brows and her eyelashes black, the top lids 
dark blue-black, and the lower lids the green of the Nile 
itself. 

East of the Kingdom of the Nile lies the Land of the Two 
Rivers, birth-place and burial-ground of innumerable civilisa¬ 
tions. The names of its ancient cities are in themselves a brief 
history of Man in his infancy; Nineveh, Assur, Baghdad, 
Lagash, Mari, Babylon, Nippur, Erech, and Ur. Each had its 
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fashions; each its accompanying unguents, powders, spices, 
coiffures, jewels, and paintings. At Ur, Dr Graham discovered 
lip-salves which he believes were used between four and five 
thousand years ago by Queen S chub-ad, whose jewels are 
still to be seen in the British Museum in London. It was at Ur 
also that the great death-pit was found before the Kong’s grave. 
Seventy-four Court ladies, some playing upon harps of silver 
or gold, some bearing golden rams, all wearing hair-ribbons of 
gold and silver, jewels of lapis-lazuli and camelian, with head¬ 
dresses and anklets and bracelets of the same treasures, had 
ritually drunk the poison which was to take them into the next 
world, where they would continue faithfully to serve the newly 
dead King. The Kangs, noblemen and Court ladies of this 
period and in this region for the following two thousand years 
bedecked themselves to a degree unthought of in the modem 
w r orld. The Babylonians, for example, in about the middle of 
the third millenium B.C. wore neither shoes nor sleeves. But 
their ankles, and their arms from shoulder to wrist, were 
burdened with circlets of gold and silver, set with the minor 
jewels; camelian, agate, onyx, chrysolite and jacinth, sardonyx 
and chalcedony. Men of the upper-classes wore these jewelled 
trophies and, like effeminate buccaneers, plunderers rather of 
the vine-carts than the treasure-chests, great ear-pendants of 
gold, chased in the form of leaves and bunches of grapes. Their 
long hair was kept in place by bands of gold, to which rosettes 
were soldered, and their beards which were cherished, 
strangely it may seem to us, as a symbol of manhood, were 
set by tree-gum, perfumed, of course, into row upon row, 
undulation upon undulation, of circular curls. Nor had this, 
to our view feminine care of the person, radically altered by 
the 7th century B.C. King Assurbanipai who, judging from 
the biographical reliefs on the wall of the Palace at Nineveh, 
seems to have been a man in every sense of the word, used 
cosmetics copiously, rouged his cheeks, and frequently wore 
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women’s clothing, on the grounds that it was more beauti¬ 
ful than men’s. 

So much did the Assyrians and Babylonians and their 
successors, the Medes and the Persians, care about ornament 
that many laws regulating every detail of the manufacture and 
sale of jewellery are to be found in the ancient statutes. In¬ 
deed, there still exists a contract between a silversmith and a 
jeweller, dated the 35 th year of the reign of King Artaxerxes 
(c.430 B.C.). The jeweller ordered a ring set with an. emer¬ 
ald; the smith contracted to make the ring, set the stone, and 
guaranteed to compensate the jeweller to the extent of ten 
minas of silver — a mina at that time being roughly equivalent 
to a modern guinea - should the stone come loose from the 
ring within a period of twenty years from the time of its 
completion. 

At this time in Scythia, land of great horsemen, the rich 
decked themselves in gold ornaments and among the poor 
none was so impoverished as to lack one or two ornaments of 
bronze, at the least. The rich also wore very fine jewels, set 
in pierced gold and silver mounts. The women in addition 
used paint for their faces, and scent for their bodies. Kings, 
according to Pliny, were equally given to perfuming them¬ 
selves. There was, in his day, a Royal Scent, so named after 
its original users, the Kings of Parthia. This was concocted of 
a large number of pungent herbs, spices, and aromatics, in¬ 
cluding spikenard, cinnamon, crocus, cardamom, thyme, 
marjoram, vine, balm, honey, saffron, rosewood, lotus, and 
styrax-gum. 

As to the Hebrews, there is little point in relaying large 
tracts of the Old Testament. ‘When Jehu was come to Jezreel, 
Jezebel heard of it; and she painted her face, and tired her 
head, and looked out at a window.’ Solomon, you will remem¬ 
ber, was renowned for the number of his wives, his wisdom, 
and the glory of his raiment. Beth-shermesh, a village of the 
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time of Solomon has recently been excavated in the ancient 
Hebrew kingdom. There have been found rich gold earrings, 
and the jewelled anklets, necklets and bracelets borne by the 
beautiful Jewesses of that age, together with the jewelled 
pendants with which men adorned their beards. A thousand 
years before, their ancestors had worn clasps fashioned like 
the heads of bulls, and coiled serpents. Habits of adornment 
remained unchanged during centuries, and provoked the rage 
of the Prophet Isaiah, who cried woe to the daughters of Zion 
in terms of which he was probably not the first, and certainly 
not the last, to make use: Tn that day the Lord will take away 
the bravery of their tinkling ornaments about their feet, and 
their cauls, and their round tires like the moon, the chains, 
and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the bonnets, and the orna¬ 
ments of the legs, and the head-bands, and the tablets, and 
the ear-rings, the rings, and the nose-jewels- 3 
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SOPHIA ENGASTROMENOS : 

TYRE’S VERMILION: MARTIAL’S DOG 

The Greek lapidaries and jewellers had a long tradition of 
craftsmanship, and between 700 B.C. and the second and 
third centuries A.D. they made gold, silver and bronze orna¬ 
ments which have never been surpassed in beauty or skilled 
workmanship. At an exhibition of Greek art held in'England 
during the 1940’s some of their most beautiful work, assembled 
almost exclusively from English private collections, was a 
revelation of their unique talent. There were cameos of onyx, 
sard and sardonyx; silver rings of similar patterns and chas¬ 
ings, though separated in time by three hundred years; gold 
rings, made from 600 B.C. onwards for a period of eight 
hundred years, some plain, some embossed, some filigreed, 
some mounted with precious and semi-precious stones, one 
bearing a garnet, another of the first century A.D. mounted 
with a black sard, itself engraved with galloping horsemen; a 
leaf-pattern ring of the second century A.D. set with two 
cabouchon emeralds; silver bracelets, one dating from 500 
B.C. with snake-head decorations; gold bracelets, made in 
matching sets, with lions’-head terminals for mother, fawns’- 
head for daughter; lions’-head earrings to be worn with the 
bracelets, the earrings mounted with garnets for added rich¬ 
ness; great gold headbands, chased and filigreed and 
embossed with gorgons. 

We owe our knowledge of the craftsmanship of the early 
Greeks initially to a German fanatic, Heinrich Schliemann 
who, at the age of seven, had seen an engraving of the Scaean 
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Gate at Troy in a children’s history-book, and at once decided 
to dig one day for the vanished city. Forty years later Schlie- 
mann began to dig at Troy and, towards the end of his fourth 
season of excavation he came upon what he at once termed 
Priam's Treasure , more than eight thousand separate frag¬ 
ments of gold, which when assembled proved to be a regal 
equipage of jewellery. In some of this he decorated his second 
wife and had her photographed. 

The second Frau Schliemann was Sophia Engastromenos by 
birth, whom he had married after divorcing his first wife who 
showed no interest in, or proper respect for his studies. Only 
with a Greek girl could he henceforth be happy, he declared, 
'since the growth of my passion for the Greek language, 5 and 
went on to specify that the chosen Greek must be young, 
beautiful, and deeply interested in classical Greek, ancient 
history, and archaeology. Incredible as it may seem, young 
Sophia Engastromenos had all these attributes and, as one of 
her rewards was allowed to wear the jewels which, her hus¬ 
band asserted, had once bedecked Helen of Troy. Whether or 
not they were of such an age is still debated among archae¬ 
ologists and classical historians. It is certain, however, that 
Sophia Engastromenos looked magnificent in the enormous 
double-tiered headband, ear-pendants, necklace, pectorals, 
rings and peplos-pins which last she wore as brooches, though 
they were, of course, designed originally as shoulder pins for 
the peplos, that long draped gown which we have come to 
identify with Ancient Greece. 

I think it is evident that with so much emphasis on jewel¬ 
lery, there was less interest in Greece in cosmetics, although 
many pleasing perfumes and ointments were made. This 
knowledge we have on the evidence of the later Roman 
writers, who mention many of the better Roman cosmetics as 
originating in Greece, and on the evidence of Greek pottery, 
for many perfume pots, jars, and vases have been occasionally 
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found, just as the Egyptian vessels, still with traces of such 
ointments. A great number of perfume vases were made in 
the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. and painted, sometimes 
with figures, sometimes with animals. For example there is a 
famous alabastron , as these tiny pots are called, painted with 
hunting dogs. Other vases, and the perfume pots called ary- 
hallos , were often shaped to resemble a person or creature - 
there is still in existence an aryballos , shaped and painted to re¬ 
semble a Negro, wearing clothes which appear curiously like our 
modem coat and trousers. There have also been discovered an 
Athenian alabastron in the shape of a ram, and a Corinthian one 
shaped like a squatting man, both dating from about 600 B.C. 

As I have said, what was contained in these pots has been 
well documented by subsequent Roman authors. The states 
which had preceded Rome in that part of Europe we now 
call Italy, had each had its own system of adornment. The 
Etruscan women, for example, as long ago as a thousand 
years before Christ, wore golden ear-clasps, often shaped like 
the grape-clusters symbolic of wealth and nobility, or pattern¬ 
ed on a full breast - symbol of fertility. To their hair, which 
was worn in long loops fastend to the head by the fillet — the 
celebrated corona etrusca - they fastened tiny sweet-sounding 
bells, which tinkled as they walked. But in no early state was 
adornment so sumptuous as it became in Rome. And nowhere 
was every aspect of human finery so clearly documented, 
either for the purpose of history, or, more often, for the 
purposes of satire, than in Roman literature, especially among 
the poets. Continually they warned against the wiles of the 
lovely Roman dames - as Robert Burton, the melancholy 
anatomist, says: Thilocharus, a gallant in Aristoenetus advised 
his friend Polyaenus to take heed of such enticements, for it 
was the sweet sound and motion of his Mistress’ spangles and 
bracelets, the smell of her ointments, that captivated him first, 
ilia fuit montis prima ruina meae .. .* 
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From about 150 B.C. to 100 A.D. Latin literature is packed 
with a dmo nitions and explanations, criticisms and complaints, 
adorations, panegyrics, and the joyless asseverations of solemn 
characters like Martial who, in one of his epigrams, tells Gellia 
that she need not be proud of smelling so sweetly of cosmos 
and cinnam on, with which she has anointed herself, for, he 
writes: ‘I can make my hound-dog smell as good by the same 
process’. 

The campaign for and against hair-dyes and wigs, perfumes, 
paints, powders, and the million aids to nature used by fash¬ 
ionable Romans, began with an epigram by Lucilius, a poet 
who flourished about the year 150 B.C. He says that Mycilla, 
a lady of his time, was being cruelly slandered by those who 
reported that she dyed her hair black. She did not need to do 
so, for her wigs were black when she bought them. Mycilla’s 
preference for black hair is surprising, as most Romans pre¬ 
ferred light hair, though not yellow-blonde, for this was the 
uniform hair colour prescribed by law for prostitutes. If the 
girls were not by nature yellow-blonde, they dyed their hair, 
or bought blonde wigs, which they sported when in public. It 
was only in the later Roman decadence that true Aryan 
blonde became socially fashionable, when Messalina and her 
confidantes imported flaxen hair in quantity from Germany. 

Lucretius (99-55 B.C.) was a more serious critic of Roman 
extravagance. In his Concerning the Nature of Love, he con¬ 
demns the ‘Bright Young Things’ of Roman society and their 
playboy escorts who, he avers, spend all their parents’ hard- 
earned profits on jewellery and cosmetics, fashions brought 
from the furthermost frontiers of the empire, lounging and 
game-playing by day, enjoying parties, banquets, and orgies 
by night. Among the distant Imperial fashions was one ac¬ 
quired by fashion-conscious Romans from the Eastern border, 
namely not only dyeing the hair the season’s predominant 
colour, but perfuming and then powdering it with gold dust. 
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In the same epoch, Propertius asked a couple of rhetorical 
questions of one of his inamorata, ‘When love is over/ he 
enquires, ‘as sometimes love is 5 

Quid iuvat ornato procedere, vita , capillo 
et tenues Coa veste movere sinus? 
aut quid Orontea crines perfundere mura . . . ? 

(what's the use, my pet, of prinking yourself, and swathing 
yourself in the sleek Coan silk, and what use will it be to 
rinse your hair in Orontean myrrh?). 

Answer was made by Cornelius Callus, another of Proper¬ 
tius 5 contemporaries. It was mainly a matter of personal 
preference, he opined. He thought his current mistress much 
improved by the use of rouge - Tyre's vermilion he calls it - 
for the best face-paint of his age was made in that city. Nor 
were face-paint and perfume alone a female prerogative. In 
the same decade that Cornelius Gallus was exhorting his 
mistress to wear more paint and perfume, Lucius Plotius, 
brother of an ex-consul who had been proscribed with most of 
his family, was regretting his indulgence in the use of strong 
scent. When the Triumvirs - Antony, Lepidus, Octavian - 
had condemned his family, he had gone into hiding in Salerno. 
Unhappily for him, as Pliny tells us a century later in his 
Natural History , the authorities were led to his hiding place 
by the pervasive and distinctive odour of the perfume he wore, 
Ovid was in no doubt about beauty culture and his maxim 
might be adopted by any great cosmetician of the present day: 
aura dahit faciem; facies neglect a peribit (Good looks come 
only with care, and die if neglected). This he tells in his 
manual for lovers - the Ars Amatoria. He lays down a number 
of rules by which Roman girls can secure their men and, 
incidentally, tells us much about the fashion of his time. He 
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says: Pulla decent niveas (black suits a blonde) and alba 
decent fuscas (white suits brunettes). He follows these 
generalisations with particular examples chosen from ancient 
history. For instance the blonde, Briseis, although captured by 
Achilles, in effect captured him when she went to his tent 
gowned in black. He appears to have had a marked predilec¬ 
tion for blondes; at any rate they receive a good deal more 
advice than other women, even that they should leave bare 
part of the left arm. Blondes and brunettes alike are told not 
to fret when their hair begins to grey, for they may use hair- 
dye et melior vero quaeritur arte color (and indeed improve 
upon nature by artifice), or buy a wig so that deficiencies of 
hair can be overcome. Nor is this all. Artifice can give any 
girl an appearance in which, by nature, she is deficient: 
sanguine quae vero non rubet , arte rubet (if healthy blood 
cannot colour her cheeks, rouge will). If the eyebrows are a 
little time-worn, fresh ones may be glued in position. If the 
natural face is somewhat lacking in grace, a few patches will 
give it delight and mystery. If eyes are not inherently spark¬ 
ling and vivacious, then they can be lined with ash-shadow, or 
with saffron, the best grown by the clear waters of Cydnus. 

A clear portrait of a fashionable Roman girl at the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era emerges. She will be tall, blonde 
rather than brunette, wearing a plain robe, her cheeks bright 
red, her eyes shaded with kohl, or limned with saffron, her 
brows pencilled; a patch or two on cheek or neck, or even 
more daringly, on bare shoulder or arm. Ovid does not advise 
about scent, but it happens that Pliny gives us the information 
glossed over by the poet. The most popular scent of Pliny’s 
day (which broadly speaking was Ovid’s also) was metopium, 
the choicest of which is made of bitter almond-oil from 
Egypt, to which was added green olive oil, cardamum, rush 
juice, reed juice, honey, wine, myrrh, balsam seed, galbanum, 
and terebinth. This was obviously an expensive decoction, for 
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Pliny adds that such scents recommend themselves, even 
though they cost a girl 25 denarii an ounce, for when a girl 
wearing the best met opium passes, she attracts the attention 
even of those who should be otherwise occupied. 

Beauty aids, like Beauty itself, degenerate under the shaip 
knife of Time. What began with the intention of making 
women more beautiful, ultimately only served to make men 
ugly. It was the male misuse of cosmetics, we apprehend, 
which drove Martial to an indiscriminate near-frenzy of rage 
against them in his Epigrams . Men and women alike are 
castigated: 'Call yourself a poet, Fidentius, who steals my 
poems? 5 

sic dent at a sibi videtur Aegle 
emptis ossibus Indicoque cornu; 
sic quae nigrior est cadenie moro 
corussata sibi placet Lycoris . . . 

(in the same way Aegle sees herself with a fine mouthful of 
teeth when she has bought a set of Indian ivory dentures; in 
the same way Lycoris, who is as black as a berry, thinks her¬ 
self white when she has painted herself with white lead). 

And also: (Polla, you’re a fool to try to hide your wrinkles 
with powder; you may dust your skin all you like, but you 
don’t throw dust in My eyes.) 

And again, one of his nameless acquaintance invites him 
to a banquet, at which, under the laws of Roman hospitality, 
all should be treated as comfortably as he who sent the invita¬ 
tions — but not Martial’s host: And while he swills himself in 
Cosmos, he does not blush to offer the rest of us the sort of 
scent at which a starving prostitute would turn her nose 
up .. 
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And his friend Phoebus disguises his baldness with paint, 
while Laetinus dyes his white hair black. This is probably the 
unkindest of all Martial’s poems: 

Mentiris iuvenum tinctis, Laetine, capillis , 
tam subito corvus, qui modo cycnus eras, 
non omnes fallis; scit te Proserpina canum; 
personam capiti detrahet ilia tuo. 

(You tint your hair like a youth, Laetinus, suddenly raven, 
who yesterday was white as a swan. You don’t fool us all; 
Proserpine knows you’re senile. She’ll soon tear off your pretty- 
boy mask.) 

Perhaps Martial was too full of spleen, too baleful an author 
for his words to have the effect he desired on Roman society. 
Juvenal, probably the greatest satirist - who lived at about 
this period - simply comments, almost playfully, on the cor¬ 
ruption of Rome - a corruption and a decadence often 
emphasised throughout history by excessive attention to adorn¬ 
ment. Women, he writes in his Sixth Satire, no longer trouble 
to consider their husbands at all. In order to make themselves 
beautiful at home, they cover themselves with all kinds of 
nasty skin-foods, of the sort Nero’s Poppaea used - aut 
pinguia Poppaeana spiral, et hinc miseri viscantur labra mariti 
(she stinks of Poppaean face-packs, which stick to her un¬ 
happy husband’s lips). 

For the husband, a bad taste in the mouth; for the lover, or 
rather for the lovers, it is another matter - moechis foliata 
parantur, his emitur quidquid graciles hue mittitis Indi (for 
them she buys costly spikenard, for them all the scents that 
the Indias send her). ‘Don’t trust any woman who wears 
jewels, he continues, and thus condemns all fashionable 
Romans who all wore much jewellery: 
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Nil non permettit mulier sibi , turpe put at nil, 
cum virides gemmas collo circumdedit et cum 
auribus extentis magnis commisit elenchos 

(never trust a girl who wears emerald necklaces, or gold 
pendants in her ears, for she will stop at nothing, and is en¬ 
tirely without shame). 

Earlier in this same peroration against womanhood, Juvenal 
has stated that recently in Roman society there had been 
many high-born exemplars in the arts of immorality - did not 
the Empress Messalina gild her nipples, strip herself, and 
under the name of Lycisca, ply for hire in a second-class 
whorehouse? By Messalina he judged all womankind- It was 
a pity that he could not have foreseen the rise to power and 
fame, even though it was by way of the brothel and the 
dance-hall, of Theodora, Empress of Byzantium, whose por¬ 
trait we can still see in a mosaic in the Church of San Vitale 
at Ravenna. The ladies attending her wear cloaks braided 
with gold, and scarlet shoes. The Empress herself wears a 
head-band of gold, set with pearls; a collar and cape seeded 
with pearls; a purple cloak embroidered in gold and, upon 
her feet, golden shoes. This, however, was several hundred 
years later and belongs more properly to a new chapter. 
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CRIMPLE-CRISPINGS AND 
CHRI ST Y-CRO STIES 


At Petrossa, Roumania, such jewels have been found as would 
seem to indicate that Roman splendour had spread to the 
natives of most parts of the Empire. The jewels found at 
Petrossa date from about 500 A.D., and consisted of a large 
shoulder brooch in the shape of a bird, studded with polished 
glass and carbuncles; and a gorget also set with glass, but with 
the addition of garnets and lapis-lazuli. 

‘Barbarian 5 or Roman, Empress or strumpet, were similarly 
condemned, both for their finery and for the accompanying 
cosmetics, by the early Saints who continued, in equally con¬ 
demnatory terms, the criticism of which the Prophet Isaiah’s 
is one of the earliest recorded instances. ‘Thrice,’ perorated 
Saint Clement, ‘thrice, I say, not once, do they deserve to 
perish, who use crocodiles’ excrement, and anoint themselves 
with the froth of putrid humours, and stain their eyebrows 
with soot, and rub their cheeks with white lead.’ The use of 
crocodile filth as a mud-pack which seems to us an especially 
unsavoury practice, prevailed for many centuries, for a 
mediaeval bestiary lists among the probable merits of the 
creature that ‘its dung provides an ointment with which old 
and wrinkled whores anoint their figures and are made 
beautiful, until the flowing sweat of their efforts washes it 
away’. 1 

England, being of course without crocodiles, could readily 
avoid such an evil. But to the mediaeval Fathers, prinking 

1 Quoted in A Book of Beasts, ed. T. H. White. 
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and parading were quite as evil, so that in their eyes, English¬ 
men before the Norman conquest doubtless stood condemned 
by their bearing of gold, silver, or bronze finger-rings, and 
golden bracelets; while Englishwomen were doubly con¬ 
demned by these hoary philosophers, first for being the instru¬ 
ment whereby the Devil charmed Man from Paradise, and 
secondly for decking themselves in such sinful magnificence as 
gold rings, ear-rings, bracelets, necklets, circlets, belts, and 
‘Crispin needles to curl and plait the hair withal’. 

Soon after the Norman conquest, with its introduction of 
rather more courteous behaviour and its comparatively civil¬ 
ised manner of living, fashionable Angles took to wearing very 
long beards, curled, corkscrewed, and occasionally, but only 
amongst the most daring, plaited a I’Assyric. The French, 
from whom in the persons of the conquering Normans the 
English had acquired so glamorous a custom, carried the 
whole matter of hair to such lengths, literal as well as meta¬ 
phorical, that in the year 1119 A.D. King Henry I of France, 
in a moment of unwonted piety, begged the good Bishop Scrlo 
of Sens to trim the royal beard. The holy man laid on the 
scissors, or rather pruning knife - for scissors as wc know them 
were not yet in use in Europe, and shaving was an extremely 
painful, as well as penitential operation - with a will. And the 
King appeared, as many thought, and a few privily said, fool¬ 
ishly bare-faced for some months. In a further access of 
devotion, the King himself razored the hair of his head, and 
almost imposed the tonsure upon himself. In companionship 
to their Sovereign Lord, his knights did likewise but their 
sanctity being less, or their fear of ribald public comment 
being greater than the king’s, German merchants were soon 
doing a brisk trade in false hair, until the noble locks had 
once more reached their accustomed shaggy and lice-ridden 
proportions. 

By 1150, the circumambient human stench which arose 
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from all gatherings in an enclosed space of more than two or 
three persons (for washing and the changing of clothes were 
in those times viewed as a harmful expedient, a whim to be 
indulged but sparingly) was somewhat ameliorated by the 
introduction, at the hands of the Crusaders, of a toilet water, 
fondly named eau de chypre. This had little connection with 
the ancient or with the modem perfumes of that name and 
though it seems that no formula is now extant for eau de 
chypre , it is evident that it was some sort of flower-water, and 
not to be confused with that scent which has been the 
favourite of the ladies of France since the middle of the 14th 
century. 

No mediaeval chronicler or social historian seems to have 
described the women of his time with approval. This is prob¬ 
ably because all such commentators were celibate clerks, 
renowned for their scholarship and learning, but eschewing 
so far as they were able, the pleasures of the senses. The poets, 
in their turn, while viewing their own mistresses or those of 
their patrons, with less jaundiced eyes, were yet so pre¬ 
occupied with spiritual beauty that they did less than justice 
to the physical attributes of these women and to the adorn¬ 
ments which remedied their natural blemishes though these 
were, in fact, outward aspects of a striving for spiritual grace. 
In consequence, after a space of six or seven hundred years, 
we are left to judge of the women of the 13th and 14th cen¬ 
turies mainly on the testimony of their critics. For all that, 
these critics had an eye to detail. 'They wear bosses like homed 
beasts, and if any have no horns, she is a laughing-stock for 
the rest. Their arms jingle merrily when they come into a 
room. They display their kerchiefs of silk and cambric; set on 
their buttons of coral and amber, and cease not their babble 
for as long as they remain therein. 5 So wrote an Anglo-Norman 
of the mid-13th century. 

One is puzzled by the articles these critics singled out for 
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their particular displeasure. To Brother Berthold von Regens¬ 
burg, preaching at Ratisbon, the yellow shoulder-scarf was 
anathema. It is true that yellow had been the colour of the 
prostitute and loose woman, but this was perhaps a century 
before his sermon, which inveighed first against the ‘crimple- 
crispings here and christy-crosties there, and the gold thread 
here and there 5 ; and then against the yellow scarf in partic¬ 
ular - T say it is naught but a bit of cloth after all! 5 (which 
would lead one to suppose that no more need be said about it. 
Such a supposition, however, makes no allowance for the 
casuistry of the good man). ‘Only the Jewesses and the 
parsons 5 lemans and the lost women who walk outside the 
town walls - only such should wear them, that they may be 
distinguished from the rest. 5 

Fortunately for his peace of mind and the well-being of 
his congregation, Brother Berthold died before the turn of the 
century, when kirtles closely resembling the modern strapless 
gown came into fashion. These looked extremely becoming on 
the tall, pale-skinned slender women of the period, but 
naturally met only with the disapproval of the fuddyduddies. 
‘A gown open thus at the neck, 5 opined one, abandoning all 
attempt at intelligent similitude in the ardour of his indigna¬ 
tion, ‘seems like the hole of a privy 5 . 

By the middle of the 14th century, condemnation was re¬ 
served less for the style than for the quantity of gowns possessed 
by any one woman. In a series of fables composed by a French 
knight, called de Landry, for the instruction of his daughters, 
there appears a young woman whose soul is being weighed 
in the balance against her finery: ‘her gownes of moche fyn 
clothe, and furred of calabre, letuce, and ermyn 9 . The trim¬ 
ming, however, is but little compared to the number she 
possesses, more than ample to supply the common needs of 
two women: ‘The devylle cryed with a hyghe voys, and sayde: 
“Sire, this woman had ten paire of gownes long and short. 
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and ye know wel she had with half of them ynough* that is* a 
long gowne, two kyrtells* and two cottes hardyes 1 ”.’ 

The Knight of the Tower of Landry has nothing to say 
of scent* but if he disapproved of the size of what appears to 
have been but a modest wardrobe for a rich young woman* 
it is certain that he would wholly deprecate a custom very 
fashionable in the France of his time, that of presenting to 
one’s women friends bottles, shaped like birds* filled with 
chypre * the gorgeous scent for which France is still famous, 
and which is still made with the same basic ingredients - 
styrax, labdanum, calamus, and tragacanth. These gift bottles 
had charming names and are mentioned in mediaeval docu¬ 
ments, as Cypriot fledglings - oyselets de chypre. 

Further South, namely in Venice, the Doge Delpino who 
ruled the city-state from 1356 to 1361, determined that no 
citizen should dress outside the status which became him, and 
which he could afford. Accordingly, sumptuary laws were 
enacted which ordained, amongst other measures offensive to 
young blades, that all citizens, highest to lowest, must wear 
outer cloaks of Paduan cloth. The smarter element in Venice 
observed the letter of the law, but contravened its humbling 
and equalising intention by wearing under-robes of a pre¬ 
viously unthought-of magnificence. 

In England at this time, fashion dictated the opposite. While 
the young men of Venice were adding to their finery in the 
name of modernity, the young women of England were shav¬ 
ing their heads to the same end. All the front hair was shaved 
from the head, and the eyebrows completely plucked* giving 
tremendously high, broad, foreheads - very charming to those 
with intelligent eyes* but conferring upon others an appear¬ 
ance of extreme idiocy. What hair remained when this pluck¬ 
ing and scraping had been effected was dyed bright crocus- 
yellow, the only possible colour from 1380 to about 1430* and 

1 Short gowns. 
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the face was grotesquely white-leaded and cerise-lipped. 
Among the lower orders, eyebrows were still allowed but they 
had to be of moderate proportions only, as in the case of the 
carpenter’s wife in The Canterbury Tales: 

Full small y-pulled were her browes two 

And they were bent, and blake as any sloo. 

Continental girls, ever more depraved - at least by the 
English book - than their insular counterparts, rouged, instead 
of blanched, their cheeks. Sang a student to Lydia, exhorting 
that lady to reveal herself to him: 

Bare, O bare thy cheeks of rose 

Dyed with Tyrian red that glows. 

Men all over Europe, Continental and English alike, at this 
time wore a belt. This was the symbol of gentility and honour; 
indeed the worst degredation it was possible for a lord to 
inflict upon one of his followers was to order the ceremonial 
removal of his belt. These fine, and at that time, useless ob¬ 
jects - for they served no other purpose than as decoration 
and emblem - were made in many colours, and either cut 
from the piece, if leather, or woven of the finest fabric, if 
silk. The most common were green, black, or brilliant red, 
but many other shades were also produced. While English¬ 
women were, on the whole, rather more sober even at their 
most flamboyant, Englishmen, surprisingly enough when 
viewing their descendants, surpassed their Continental con¬ 
temporaries in liveliness of invention. Fashions changed but 
slowly, and wearying of the expense and the tedium of merely 
adding more jewels to his clothes, the 15th century English¬ 
man had the notion of attaching tiny bells to his person, both 
to make music and as an adornment. These folly-bells, the 
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best being fashioned of silver and gold, were worn as neck¬ 
laces mounted on belts, chained in strings to the girdle, or on 
shoulder holster, a la Capone. Despite this, as we have said, 
fashions changed slowly in the 15th century (bells were com¬ 
mon for sixty years). Another century had to pass before the 
great Catherine de Medici wore ruffs and coEars of such 
hugeness that, to enable her to eat when ceremonially dressed, 
her official cutlery was made with handles three or four times 
the normal length. 
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‘MARK THE FAVOUR OF HER VISAGE . . 

It should be understood that in 16th century Europe, even the 
most strong-willed woman was not her own mistress; she was 
often forced into dynastic or familiar marriages against her 
will. The extent to which even supposedly responsible persons 
would compel unwilling girls, is well demonstrated by the 
case of Sir Edward Coke, and the Lady Frances, his daughter. 
Not yet sixteen and supported by her mother. Lady Hatton (of 
the family from which Hatton Garden acquired its name), 
she had no wish to wed Sir John Villiers. To please Sir Francis 
Bacon and because it accorded with his own plans, Coke 
determined that she should. At first curbing his rage at both 
mother’s and daughter’s opposition, he and his high-placed 
colleagues attempted persuasion. When persuasion failed, the 
noted jurist, late Chief Justice of King’s Bench, applied to 
Bacon for a warrant for his wife’s arrest which was instantly 
granted. The core of the opposition now being out of the way. 
Coke had his teen-age daughter ‘tied to the Bedposts and 
whipped till she consented to the Match’. 

The subsequent miseries of the enforced match have' no 
part in this narrative, but the tale serves to show, first, that 
at this period European women were no better than slaves; 
secondly, that if so much trouble were taken over the marriage 
of a knight’s daughter to a duke’s son, when a king was bent 
on matrimony, the matter of suitability and appearance would 
be examined in far greater detail. An example of this and 
one which yields useful information as to the habits of adorn¬ 
ment in Naples at the beginning of the 16th century, is to be 
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found in the instructions given by King Henry VII of Eng¬ 
land to James Braybroke, Francis Margin, and John Stile, 
ambassadors sent by him to examine and report on the young 
Queen of Naples, widow of Ferdinand II, with whom Henry 
contemplated marriage. Point by point they recited details of 
the lady’s person, like the judges’ call-over at a cattle show, or 
the auctioneer’s description in a slave-market. The answers, as 
they told the King, tell us all we wish to know: 

....6. Item, specially to mark the favor of her visage, whether 
she be painted or not. . .. 

A. As to this article, as far as we can perceive or know, that 
the said queen is not painted. ... 

7. Item, to note the clearness of her skin. 

A. As to this article, the said queen is very fair and clear of 
skin as far as we could perceive by her visage neck and hands, 
the which we saw and well perceived.. .. 

....i 6. Item, to mark her breasts and paps, whether they be big 
or small. 

A. As to this article, the said queen’s breasts be somewhat 
great and fully, and inasmuch as that they were trussed some¬ 
what high, after the manner of the country, the which 
causeth her grace for to seem much the fullyer, and her neck 
to be the shorter. 

Then as now, shapely breasts were of great importance, 
perhaps of even greater significance than now, for virgins fre¬ 
quently wore gowns which exposed the breasts entirely. All 
women, except those of the bawdy houses, were presumed vir¬ 
gin until their marriage, and many (those with the most 
attractive bosoms, be it understood) continued to consider 
themselves sartorially chaste for some yeans after the nuptials, 
and so continued to expose them. In the East the cult of the 
bosom was already a thousand years old. In India, for 
example, Bhartrihari, a poet who flourished in the 6oo’s, 
wrote: 
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Set up home, my good sir, either on the banks of the Ganges 
whose waters wash clean of all sin; 
or make a young girl’s breasts the pillars of your home, 
strong and splendid, girt about with pearls. 

This mammiferous interest in Europe is well reflected in 
the books of beauty receipts of the time, for example, Nicholas 
Lemery’s: To Preserve the Firmness of the Breasts: Take 
Lentil-seeds two handfulls, Red Roses half an ounce, reduce 
the whole into Pouder, and boil in the Smith’s Forgewater, 
then apply to the Breasts, and let ’em hang Twenty-four 
Hours; then renew the Application, and continue it for Five 
days together; repeat this course every month.’ 

In my view it is amusing that while a 16th century Euro¬ 
pean girl or young woman could and did wear gowns open 
to the waist, it was considered the grossest indecency for any 
man to view the female arm, which was consequently 
swathed, from wrist to shoulder, in fine silks and laces. It is a 
disquieting reflection on the caprices of fashion that this usage 
was soon replaced by the exact opposite - bare arms, and 
breasts swathed in silks and laces. This indeed, is one of the 
continuous alternatives, as we might term them; others being 
the turn and turn-about exposure and concealment of the 
ankles and calves, the neck, and in the modem world, the 
knees. 

To return however, to the sixteenth century. It was not 
enough merely to expose face, neck, shoulders and bosom. All 
must be of the purest white. In a history published in 1519, a 
moralist disapproves of Englishwomen, one of the lewdest 
habits of whom, he says is c to whyte theyr face, necke, and 
pappis with ceruse’. Those who would not go so far as to 
paint themselves in this way, yet practised even more nauseat¬ 
ing habits in the cause of Beauty. Lemery shows the way. To 
soften the Skin that is Rough & Harsh. Wash in your own 
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Urine, or with Rose-water mix’d with Wine, or else make a 
Decoction of the Rinds of Lemon. 5 

And while English women were softening and stripping in 
the name of comeliness, men were hardening and covering 
up in the service both of beauty and strength. Men’s clothes, 
as we know from Holbein’s portraits, were of an unparalleled 
magnificence. King Henry VIII, for example, whose larger 
jewels were frequently designed by Holbein, possessed more 
than three hundred jewelled clasps for his cloaks and sur- 
coats, and well over two hundred finger rings. 

In Scotland at this period, it was for the ladies of high 
degree that the moralists reserved their sternest disapproval 
which was, not on account of any jewel or cosmetic, but 
simply because of the length of their skirt-trains. The Scots 
poet, Sir David Lindsay, supplicated against this fashion - 
one of his principal complaints being on the grounds of 
hygiene: 

Ye wantoun iadyis and burgis wyvis 

That now for sydest taillis stryvis; 

Fiappand the filth among your feit 

Raising the dust into the streit. .. 

But a few years later, the moralists, led by the iniquitous 
John Knox, had an easier and more notable target in the 
person of the Queen, the exquisite Mary. Her neck slender, 
her brow high and broad, her sly perfumed perverted form 
which she bathed daily in wine, all conspired to bring out 
whatever was uncompromisingly condemnatory in her fellow 
countrymen and women. Later, imprisoned in England, she 
must have been perplexed to discover why she should have 
been so disliked in Scotland, as she looked at the rouged and 
bewigged Queen who was her gaoler, and who was feted and 
lauded by her subjects. 
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Queen Elizabeth I, in common with all ladies of her age 
and land, wore the fashionable red and white; white face, 
neck, shoulders and breasts; red cheeks and lips. White was* 
achieved by white-leading, or by a liberal application of 
powdered borax. Breasts were more delicately blanched with 
sulphur. Varying degrees and shades of red were produced on 
the cheeks with ochre or mercuric sulphide, while cochineal, 
mixed with egg-white, gum arabic and fig-milk, was used as a 
lip-salve. Beauty spots were worn by the more daring; bella¬ 
donna was used to make the eyes glitter, kohl to enhance their 
depth. Many fruit and flower-waters were used to soften and 
cleanse the skin. 

One would suppose, with so much decoration of the actual 
person, that innovations in clothing would be redundant, but 
that would be to underestimate the perpetual female desire for 
something ‘different 5 . Indeed in mid-16th century we find a 
Charles Bansley, renowned for no more than a scurrilous 
pamphlet on the pride of women, excoriating the Elizabethan 
bustle in forthright terms: 

Downe, for shame, wyth these bottell arste bummes 

And theyr trappynge trinkets so vaine ! 

Bansley did not deliver any opinion on the wearing of masks 
which were also becoming fashionable, an innovation which 
like the use of the table fork was introduced into England, we 
suspect, from Italy, and in particular from Venice. These were 
not the tiny masks which are still sometimes worn, and which 
serve only to accentuate rather than to modify our individual¬ 
ity. The sixteenth century mask completely covered the face 
and was said originally to have been used to protect the 
complexion when riding or travelling. This seems unlikely, 
since the mask was very common in cities and exceedingly un¬ 
common outside them. The outside of the mask was fashioned 
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of some rich and colourful material - velvet, taffeta, satin, and 
lined with silk or a very soft leather. When the wearer was 
in motion, the mask was held in position by a stud, usually of 
silver, sometimes of bone, fixed inside the mask at mouth level 
and gripped firmly between the teeth. It is not known how the 
aged and toothless secured their masks. Perhaps they did not 
wear them, either being past the gallantry and coquetry for 
which masks were principally borne, or so confirmed in their 
roguery that disguise was superfluous. 

The face remained veiled. And perhaps because of the 
anonymity conferred by the mask, women felt they could with 
impunity reveal what other charms they possessed. The 
scandalised Sir Richard Maitland, Keeper of the Privy Seal 
to Mary, Queen of Scots, was moved to write of city girls: 

Sumtyme they will belr up thair gown 
To schew thair wylecote hingeand down 
And sumtyme bayth they will upbeir 
To scew thair hois of black and brown. 

And while the women were painting their cheeks, blanching 
their breasts, padding their bottoms, and hitching up their 
gowns and their petticoats to display their hose, the men, 
of course, were condemning this frivolity in the strongest 
terms? Well, yes. A few very old, or very old-fashioned men 
were. The remainder were dyeing their beards orange in 
honour of their auburn Queen; hanging now a pendant pearl, 
now the current mistress’s shoe-lace from the ear; sporting 
elaborately embroidered and perfumed gloves, specially im¬ 
ported from Cordova, since the Spanish, unlike the French 
who were the better glovers, had discovered the secret of last¬ 
ing perfume; and bombasting their doublets till their fustian 
bellies overhung their genitals, and, in extreme cases, de¬ 
pended, like monstrous dropsical growths, half way down 
their thighs. 
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These sartorial excesses were, of course, fashionable among 
only a few, and endured but for a short period of time. The 
general rule for Elizabethan beauty was summarised in the 
concluding lines of George Gascoigne’s Sonnet on His Love: 

Her hair of gold, her front of ivory, 

(A bloody heart within so white a breast), 

Her teeth of pearl, lips ruby, crystal eye; 

Needs must I honour her above the rest, 

Since she is formed of none other mould 

But ruby, crystal, ivory, pearl, and gold. 

In effect, this moderate colouring displeased the moralists 
less than the means whereby it was acquired. Montaigne, 
whose essays were composed at almost the same time as Gas¬ 
coigne’s poem, censures French girls: T have seene some 
swallow gravell, ashes, coales, dust, tallow, candles, and for 
the nonce, labour and toyle themselves to spoile their stomacke, 
only to get a pale-bleake colour’. 

And a decade later, around 1580, exposed breasts were once 
more troubling honest men. Observed Thomas Nashe, 
chronicler of unfortunate travellers, satirist of the Puritans, 
teller of Night’s terrors, litanist of plague-ridden London: 
Theire breastes they embuske upp on hie and their rounde 
roseate buds immodestly laye forthe and shewe that at theire 
handes there is finite to bee hoped’. Matthew Griffith, with 
all the fervour of his native Wales, spoke even more plainly of 
this erotic display. Tf your wares bee not vendible, why do you 
open your shoppes?’ 

While bosoms were unveiled, neck and throat were con¬ 
cealed behind ply upon ply of starched linen. We have already 
mentioned Catherine de Medici’s ruff; how it was so vast that 
special cutlery had to be made for her. But she was in no way 
the only Queen in the excess of her fashion. Philip Stubbes, 
an extraordinary Englishman who saw nothing but sin and 
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evil in most of his fellow men’s actions and appearance, typified 
the great ruffs as 'those cartwheeles of the divePs Chariet of 
pride . . . past al shame and honestie, yea most abhominable 
and detestable 5 . 1 He never recorded what he thought of Green- 
sleeves, that lady of pleasure who has been well-loved in her 
song by all Englishmen of good-will for the best part of four 
hundred years. She, you will remember, has 'crimson stockings, 
all of silk, with gold all wrought above the knee 5 . These she 
supports with '[green] garters fringed with gold, and silver 
aglets hanging by 5 . Greensleeves was an avowed lady of the 
Town, but there were many men in Elizabethan England who 
believed that by nature women were promiscuous and 
lascivious, that all their trickings and deckings were designed 
to lead Man into mortal sin. This view was well summarised by 
William Averell in his Mervailous Combat of Contrarities 
(1588): 'for what meaneth els the daintie trimming of their 
heads, the laying out of their hayres, the painting and wash¬ 
ing of their faces, the opening of their breasts, and discovering 
them to their wastes, their bents of Whale bone to beare out 
their bummes, their great sleeves and bumbasted shoulders, 
squared in breadth to make their wastes small, their culloured 
hose, their variable shooes? 5 

Men, one would assume from these perorations, were verit¬ 
able and invariable holy ones, given neither to fashionable 
foibles nor petty indulgences. Less biased observers say other¬ 
wise. William Harrison, describing England and the English 
in the same year as Averell was writing his volume, says that 
there is no one style in beards this season: 'some are shaven 
from the chin, like those of the Turkes; not a few cut short, 
like to the beard of Marquis Otto; some made round like a 
rubbing-brush; others with a pique dev ant (o fine fashion!) or 
now and then suffered to grow long. .. 

1 Philip Stubbes: Anatomie of Abuses (1583), two volumes, ed. F. J. Fumivall 
(The New Shakespeare Society, 1877-1879). 
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Nor was the pique devant — o fine fashion! - an English¬ 
man’s only adornment. Men-about-town, from this time and 
until the middle of the seventeenth century, wore the lovelock, 
sometimes a large curl over the forehead, more excessively c a 
dangling locke like a SpanielT, as Lyly described it, combed 
from the back of the head over one shoulder and with a ribbon 
bowed at the end of it. Small mirrors, to allow of regular 
inspection of the beard and lovelock were worn in the hat. 
Usually ornately framed, these mirrors were not only valuable 
for self-admiration, but also served as a decorative jewel. 
They would be bought, together with ribbons for the hair, 
gloves and the rest, from strolling vendors such as provided 
Shakespeare with a model for Autolycus, with his s gloves as 
sweet as damask roses; masks for faces and for noses . . . bugle 
bracelet, necklace amber, perfume for a lady’s chamber; 
golden quoifs and stomachers . . .’ 

Shakespeare and his fellow playwrights show us many of 
the fashions of their age. Says Petruchio to Katherine in The 
Taming of the Shrew: 

Kate, eat apace; and now, my honey love 

Will we return unto thy father's house 

And revel it as bravely as the best 

With silken coats and caps and golden rings 

With ruffs and cuffs and farthingales and things 

With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery. 

Chapman makes one of his characters say of another - 
£ She is very faire, I thinke that she bee painted’, while Marston 
condemns one of his creatures in terms which he must fre¬ 
quently have heard echoed in everyday London: 

. . . Her maske so hinders me, 

I cannot see her beau tie’s deitie; 
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Now that is off, she is so vizarded, 

So steept in lemons juyce, so surphuled, 

I cannot see her face. Under one heede 
Two faces. . . . 

Nor was this painting and primping exclusive to that time 
or place. As we shall see, in France as well as in England, and 
in the seventeenth, as much as in the preceding century, paint, 
powder and padding were the general rule. So much so that 
it is recorded that the nuns roved the streets of Paris, their hair 
dusted with powdered gold, and curled in amorous manner. 
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THE ROSES OF SATAN; 
SLOPS AND PLUMPERS 


So far as England was concerned, the 17th century opened 
with the same fashionable appearances that had been intro¬ 
duced in the last quarter of the previous one. John Donne, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, a sophist of a high order, wrote a paradox 
That Women Ought to Paint, partly tongue-in-cheek, and yet, 
one suspects, with an undercurrent of seriousness. He adjures 
the complaining man not to abuse his mistress for painting . . . 

‘what thou lovest in her face is colour, and painting gives 
that, but thou hatest it, not because it is, but because thou 
knowest it. Fool, whom ignorance makes happy, the stars, 
the sun, the skye whom thou admirest, alas, have no colour, 
but are fair, because they seem to be coloured: If this 
seeming will not satisfie thee in her, thou hast good assurance 
of her colour, w r hen thou seest her lay it on .. 

And if her lipstick be not kiss-proof, give her full credit for 
attempting to enhance her beauty: 

‘If in Kissing or breathing upon her, the painting fall off, thou 
art angry; wilt thou be so, if it stick on? Thou didst love her; 
if thou beginnest to hate her, then ’tis because she is not 
painted. If thou wilt say now, thou didst hate her before, 
thou didst hate her and love her together. Be constant in some¬ 
thing, and love her who shews her great love to thee, in taking 
this pains to seem lovely to thee’. 
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With the death of the red-haired Queen, golden hair once 
more became fashionable; in Shakespeare’s lovely phrase: c a 
golden net to entrap the hearts of men faster than gnats in 
cobwebs 5 . Ear jewels, usually pearls, were also common at 
the turn of the century. Francis Beaumont, the poet and play¬ 
wright, elegising the Lady Markham, speaks to the charnel 
worm: 

First through her ear-tips see you make a pair 

Of holes, which, as the moist inclosed air 

Turns into water, may the clean drops take 

And in her ears a pair of jewels make . .. 

English hair decoration of the first half of the 17th century 
included feathers, ribbons either knotted or twisted, and pearls 
in particular. This was the great age of the pearl; no lady, or 
for that matter, gentleman of any standing, would be without 
several. In addition to head-bands, they were also incorpor¬ 
ated in ear-pendants, bracelets, and in necklaces. But gold 
chains also were much in evidence as an adornment, and often 
a bracelet made of a golden chain and a number of finger- 
rings. 

It was at this period that freshness of person came to be con¬ 
sidered, in women at any rate, as important as the brightness 
and number of her jewels. One of the favourite Jacobean 
receipts for the furthering of a young lady’s toilet was: ‘Take 
of Roses, Citron flowers, Orange flowers, Jasmine, Bays, Rose¬ 
mary, Lavendar, Mint, Pennyroyal and Citron peel, each a 
sufficient quantity, boyl them together gently, and make a 
bath, to which add Oyl of Spike 6 drops, Musk 5 grains. 
Ambergrease 3 grains, sweet Asa 1 ounce. Let her go into the 
Bath before meat’. 

Having emerged from the bath, perfumed like a herb 
garden, the lady attired herself. Or more usually, she was 
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attired by a team of personal maids. The time and care taken 
over this process gave satirists much material. In a play written 
and performed in 1602, one of the characters utters this 
lament, which must have echoed in the heart of many a man 
in the audience: 

five hours ago I set a dozen maids to attire a boy like a nice 
gentlewoman. But there is such doing with their looking- 
glasses, pinning, unpinning, unsetting, fonnings and conform- 
ings; painting blue veins and cheeks; such stir with sticks and 
combs, cascanets, dressings, purls, falls, squares, busks, bodies, 
scarfs, necklaces, carcanets, rebatoes, borders, tires, fans, pali- 
sadoes, puffs, ruffs, cuffs, muffs, pusles, fusles, partlets, frislets, 
bandlets, fillets, crosslets, pendulets, amulets, annulets, brace¬ 
lets, and so many lets, that yet she’s scarce dressed to the 
girdle. 

Nor did the Jacobean cosmetician escape censure. John 
Marston, in The Malcontent , has one person ask of another: 
‘Do you know Dr. Plasterface? By this curde, he is the most 
exquisite in forging of veines, sprightning of eyes, dying of 
haire, sleeking of skinnes, blushing of cheekes, surphleing of 
breastes, blanching and bleaching of teeth, that ever made an 
old lady gracious by torchlight 5 . 

And whilst old ladies were made gracious with paint, young 
men became more personable with padding. A well-turned leg 
was a necessity to any young man with pretensions to being 
taken seriously in Society; unhappily many were spindle- 
shanked. These padded their hose, silken or linen, to give a 
comfortable curve to the calf of the leg. To quote Ben Jonson 
in one of his masques: ‘they say he puts off the calves of his 
legs with his stockings every night 3 . 1 Together with the well- 
turned leg, the man of fashion would bear the well-rowelled 
spur. These had nothing to do with horsemanship, for they 

1 Ben Jonson: Cynthia’s Revels (1601). 
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were borne by those who did not recognise head from tail, 
though the great star-shaped rowels upon them seemed to be 
designed for the spurring of hippopotamuses or elephants: 
c After we had spied the rowels of his spurs, how we blessed 
ourselves. They did so much and so far exceed the compass of 
our fashion, that they looked more like the forerunners of 
wheelbarrows 5 . 1 

The large spur stayed fashionable for about fifty years: ear- 
strings were fashionable for no more than a decade, from 
about 1610. These were not of the same origin as the ear 
decorations of the past century, which had consisted of the 
shoe-ties of one’s favourite mistress, worn as a favour through 
one ear-lobe. The 17th century ear-string was intended solely 
as an ornament, made of multi-coloured silks, usually worn in 
one ear only - the left and hung to the shoulder, sometimes 
with the ends tied in ornamental knots, sometimes left free 
and wind-blown. The ear-string was an almost exclusively 
male ornament. 

Although, as I have said, the spur remained in fashion for 
so long, it suffered brief eclipses, the first for a few years from 
about 1612, when ornamental cloth or silk or leather roses 
were worn upon the shoes. These were huge, and sometimes 
made movement altogether impossible, so that having put on 
his shoes the wearer had to remain standing or sitting in the 
same place. 

As ever, the playwrights were swift to make fun of this 
excess. Thus Webster, in his celebrated The White Devil , has 
an entrance thus pointed: 

Why, 3 tis the Devil! 

I know him by the great rose he wears on’s shoe, 

To hide his cloven foot..,. 


1 Anon: The Ant and the Nightingale (1604). 
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And, six years later, he describes another personage in The 
Devil’s Lawcase as wearing 'overblown roses to hide your 
gouty ankles 3 . 

Coincident with the great roses were the extraordinary 
baggy breeches known as 'slops 5 . Only the advent of plus- 
fours in the present centuiy can be compared to them. 'Like 
brewers 5 hop-sacks they are 5 said one critic gleefully. Nor 
were baggy breeches the only ornament of the well-dressed 
man. An inventory made in 1614 of the belongings of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, includes: 'Item, a girdle and 
a paire of hangers of nedle worke of silver and golde and silke 
and full of strawberies, and powdred with pearle, lined with 
tawney velvett 20/- 5 - 

Meanwhile, women were concentrating more upon their 
persons than upon outward trappings. Skin tonics, including a 
sort of herbal milk bath, were the order of the day. Gervase 
Markham has one, dating from about 1610 : 'Take Rosemary, 
Featherfew, Orgaine, Peilitory of the wall, Fennell, Mallowes, 
Violet leaves and Nettles, boil all these together, and when it is 
well sodden, put to it two or three gallons of milk, then let the 
party stand or sit in it an hour or two, the bath reaching up to 
the stomach, and when they come out, they must go to bed 
and sweat, and beware taking of cold 5 . 

Hair, as we have said, needed no longer to be auburn to be 
fashionable which, in one respect, was a pity, since an excel¬ 
lent vegetable dye had at last been perfected, the principal 
constituents of which were radish and hedge-privet. For the 
fashionable golden hair, a decoction of white wine and rhubarb 
was used, or the hair was gilded with honey and gum-arabic. 
It is curious that some one hundred and fifty years later, the 
potters at the Worcester porcelain factory used honey to 
produce the celebrated gilt on their wares. To match the 
golden hair, an interesting white complexion was needed. This 
was produced by lightly dusting the face, previously covered 
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with poppy-seed oil, with the pulverised ash of a pig’s jaw¬ 
bone (pig rather than other beasts because the ash is much 
finer). 

Manifestly this gilding and powdering took much time. The 
time spent, rather than the methods of prettifying, was the 
target selected by the moralists. Writes Sir Thomas Overbury 
of a woman of fashion: c Shee is the cook and the meat, dress¬ 
ing her selfe all day, to be tasted with the better appetite at 
night 5 . In this instance however, fashion had the last word in 
the most macabre manner. For it was at the command of the 
wholly amoral Countess of Somerset, on whom Overbury 
almost certainly modelled his ‘cook 5 , that he was poisoned 
while imprisoned - also at her command - in the Tower of 
London. 

Although roses of modest size continued to be worn on shoes 
throughout most of the 17th century, the gigantic ones, which 
were a novelty of the second decade of that century, were 
replaced in the third by brightly spangled shoe-strings. 
Emphasis, indeed, seems to have been on colour and brilliance 
- the large ruff, by 1620 unfashionable, was still worn by the 
parvenu,, and when so worn, dipped in coloured starch. George 
Viiliers, Duke of Buckingham, so bedizened his clothes with 
precious stones that he was described by a contemporary 1 as 
‘fettered and imprisoned in jewels 5 . In one year alone (1625) 
he ordered twenty-seven of these jewelled suits, for a single one 
of which, in white velvet, he was charged £ 14,000! 

In 1621, Robert Burton, calling himself Democritus Junior, 
published his Anatomy of Melancholy, a strange volume de¬ 
scribed by one Victorian litterateur * rather acidly it would 
seem, as s a mass of quotations, chiefly Latin 5 . Among the 
many types of melancholy there analysed, that induced by 
love receives large consideration. Burton warns that the way 

1 Sir Thomas Overbury: Book of Characters (1614). 

* Dr. Brewer: The Reader's Handbook of Allusions , References, Plots and Stories . 
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to avoid this melancholy is to avoid falling in love; that falling 
in love is often a matter of being ensnared by beauty; that the 
beauty by which an innocent is ensnared is frequently the 
result of artifice: 

‘Natural Beauty is a strong loadstone of itself, as you have 
heard, a great temptation, and pierceth to the very heart . . . 
but much more when these artificial enticements and provoca¬ 
tions of Gestures, Clothes, Jewels, Pigments, Exomations shall 
be annexed unto it. When these curious needle-works, variety 
of colours, purest dyes, jewels, spangles, pendants, lawns, lace, 
tiffanies, fair and fine linen, embroideries, calamistrations, 
ointments, etc., shall be added, they will make the veriest 
dowdy otherwise a Goddess, when nature shall be furthered 
by Art. 5 

White and gold continued into the i630 5 s. In his masque 
Midas , John Lyly gives Apollo the descriptive opening line to 
a song: c My Daphne’s hair is twisted gold . . and Sir Francis 
Kynaston, in a poem To Cynthia , o?i Concealment of her 
Beauty , uses a much more exaggerated conceit: 

Do not conceal those tresses fair. 

The silken snares of thy curled hair; 

Lest, finding neither gold nor ore, 

The curious silk-worm work no more ... 

Robert Herrick, that most unclerical of country priests, ad¬ 
mires the white of his love’s skin in six of the neatest lines ever 
penned: 

Instead of Orient pearls of jet 
I sent my love a carcanet; 

About her spotless neck she knit 
The lace, to honour me or it. 

Then think how wrapped was I to see 
My jet to enthral such ivory. 
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While the standard and colour of personal beauty remained 
static, the 1630’s saw a startling innovation in the matter of 
adornment - the Night Rail - a huge neckerchief of the finest 
lace, which was worn only at night and in bed. This was too 
attractive a fashion, however, to stay concealed in the boudoir, 
and in the first year the Rail was generally worn, we fin d 
Massinger accusing women of feigning sickness so that their 
visitors might enviously view their night rails, of forty pounds 
apiece. Part of the Night Rail’s attraction was that, like the 
day fashions, it concealed the shoulders and arms while leav¬ 
ing the breasts uncovered. This time Richard Braithwaite, in 
The English Gentlewoman, directs the glances of otherwise 
indifferent passers-by: ‘Eye those rising mounts, your displayed 
breasts, with what shamelesse art they wooe the shamefast 
passenger’. 

Nor was the new British colony in North America without 
its sumptuary problems. ‘No garment,’ orders the General 
Court of Massachusetts in the year 1638, ‘shall be made with 
short sleeves, and such as have garments already made with 
short sleeves shall not wear the same unless they cover the 
arm to the wrist; and hereafter no person whatever shall make 
any garment for women with sleeves more than half an ell 
wide.’ 

The Founding Fathers, it is evident, wished to regulate 
too much sleeve equally with too little. But at least it may be 
assumed that there were no men among them who wore 
patches, as did the fashionables in Europe, wishing ‘to appear 
more gracious in their mistress’ eyes’. In that same year of 
1641, while men patched their faces, women rouged theirs: 
‘for a penny a chambermaid may buy as much red ochre as 
will serve seven years for the painting of her cheeks’. 1 

It must be remembered that in this decade the Civil War 
broke out in England, and that towards the end of the decade 

1 Henry Peacham: The Worth of a Penny. 
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an occurrence fateful to the whole future of England took 
place. 

1648. January 30. 

The King being ordered to be put to Death this Day, about 
ten in the Morning he walk’d from St. James’s to Whitehall, 
under a Guard, where being allow’d some Time for his Devo¬ 
tions, he was afterwards led by Colonel Hacker through the 
Banqueting House to the Scaffold, that was erected in the open 
Street before it, where having made a Speech, he submitted to 
the Block, and his Head was severed from his Body at one 
Blow, about Two in the Afternoon, in the 49th Year of his 
Age, and the 24th of his Reign. 

It was not simply a man or a King or a dynasty which came 
to an end that cold winter afternoon; it was the entire way of 
life for the whole nation. Under the short-cropped, stern-lipped 
rule of the Cromwellians - even the design of their silver 
tablespoons is severely utilitarian - what adornment could be 
expected? For twenty years London almost ceased to be of 
fashionable or cosmetic interest. Abraham Cowley, in a poem 
To His Mistress , conveys the opinion of his time and place. 

Tyrian dye why do you wear, 

You whose cheeks best scarlet are ? 

Why do you fondly pin 
Pure linens o’er your skin? 

(Your skin that’s whiter far), 

Casting a dusky cloud before a star? 

Why bears your neck a golden chain? 

Did Nature make your hair in vain 
Of gold most pure and fine ? 

With gems why do you shine ? 

They, neighbours to your eyes, 

Show but like Phosphor when the sun doth rise. . . . 
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I wrote ‘almost 5 advisedly. For women could never be 
persuaded wholly to forego cosmetics, nor men to condemn 
their frivolity, so long as their cosmetics and beauty aids were 
natural ones. It was in 1652 that Nicholas Culpeper, astrologer 
and quack, published his Physician and Herbal . Here each 
plant and its virtues were delineated. Hair washed with the 
ley of barberry tree ash and water will turn yellow — ‘Mars 5 
own colour 5 - he gratuitously informs the reader. Burned 
walnut ash, or green walnut husks mixed with oil and wine 
and applied to the hair, will make it fair; while blackberry 
leaves boiled in water, or elderberries boiled in wine, are two 
certain ways of turning the hair black. Skin cleansers are 
many; among the best of v y hich are: 

The Cowslip . Venus lays claim to this herb as her own, and 
it is under the sign Aries, and our city dames know well 
enough the ointment or distilled water of it adds beauty, or 
at least restores it when it is lost. The flowers are held to be 
more effectual than the leaves. 

The Pimpernel. Its distilled water or juice is much esteemed 
by French dames to cleanse the skin from any roughness, 
deformity, or discolouring thereof. 

The Sow Thistle. Its juice is wonderfully good for women to 
wash their faces with, to clear the skin, and give it a lustre. 

The Elm Tree. The water that is found in the bladders on 
the leaves while it is fresh, is very effectual to cleanse the 
skin and make it fair. 

The Teasle. The distilled water of the leaves is often used by 
women to preserve their beauty. 

Nor should she who is afflicted with ‘swollen, flagging, or great 
breasts 5 despair. An application of tincture of mint, or ladies- 
mantle lotion, are equally efficacious, ‘causing them to grow 
ss and hard 5 . 
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Beyond such simples, however, neither cosmetics nor adorn¬ 
ment were permitted. One is certain that under the Common¬ 
wealth any Englishwoman daring to dress becomingly would 
have been treated similarly to Esther Jynks of Salem, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, who was hauled before the magistrates and publicly 
rebuked for wearing silver lace. No - fashion, and charm, and 
light-heartedness were elsewhere than in England at this time. 
In Venice, for example: 

They weare very long crisped haire, of severall strakes and 
colours, which they make so by a wash, dischevelling it on 
the brims of a broade hat that has no crowne, but an hole to 
put out their heads by; they drie them in the sunn as one 
may see them at their windows. In their tire they set silk 
flowers and sparkling stones, their peticoates coming from 
their very arme pits, so that they are neere three quarters and 
an half apron; their sleeves are made exceedingly wide, under 
which their shift sleeves as wide, and commonly tucked up 
to the shoulder, showing their naked armes through false 
sleeves of tiffany, girt with a bracelet or two, with knots of 
points richly tagged about their shoulders and other places of 
their body, which they usually cover with a kind of yellow 
vaile of lawn very transparent. 1 

With the restoration of the monarchy in 1660, Continental 
habits and fashions returned to England and, as might be 
expected after a period of austerity, in exaggerated form. Men, 
for example, once again wore finger-rings on chains as brace¬ 
lets, and sometimes vast gold chains in the form of wristlets, 
encircling the arm as many as six or seven times. Extremes in 
adornment once more invited satire, and in the i66o’s and 
ifiyo’s from a major author, Samuel ‘Hudibras’ Butler, nick¬ 
named by the literary elite after his main work, to distinguish 
him from the Victorian moralist, novelist and rebel of the 

1 John Evelyn: Memoirs. 
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same name. The earlier Butler was no rebel, however; he 
served as secretary, faithfully and with equal loyalty the 
Roundhead Sir Samuel Luke before the Restoration, and the 
Royalist Earl of Carbury after it; it can therefore be assumed 
that he was a wholly impartial observer. White and red were 
still the colours under which the young women of fashion 
sailed: 

As Pyrates all false Colour wear. 

Tin trap th’ unwary Mariner; 

So Women, to surprize us, spread 
The borrow’d Flags of White and Red. 

Lay trains of amorous Intrigues 
In Tow’rs, and Curls, and Periwigs; 

And just as women’s appearance might be false, so also might 
their minds be: 

For ’tis in vain to think to guess 
At Women by Appearances : 

That paint and patch their Imperfections 
Of intellectual Complexions 
And dawb their Tempers o’er with Washes 
As artificial as their Faces ... 

Both these extracts are from Hudibras . A few years later he re¬ 
viled the English lady of fashion in more general terms: 

Not ten among a thousand weare 
Their own Complexions nor their haire .. . 

And again: 

That, like their watches, weare their faces 
In delicate Inammeld cases_ 

Still later, he composed a Satyr upon our Ridiculous Imita¬ 
te 
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tion of the French , in which men of fashion are equally re¬ 
viled, for making: 

_their Britches fall and rise 

From middle legs to middle Thighs 
The TROPICS between which the Hose 
Move always as the fashion goes : 

Sometimes wear Hats like Pyramids, 

And sometimes fiat like Pipkin’s Lids 
With broad Brims sometimes like Umbrellas, 

And sometimes narrow as PUNCHINELLO’S .. . 

The reintroduction of the coquettish full-face mask into 
London can be dated almost to the day, and by that excellent 
diarist, Samuel Pepys: 

12th June 1663 : To the Royal Theatre . . . Here I saw my 
Lord Falconbridge, and his lady, my Lady Mary Cromwell, 
who looks as well as I have known her, and well clad : but 
when the house began to fill, she put on her vizard, and so 
kept it on all the play ,* which of late is become a great fashion 
among the ladies, which hides their whole face. So to the 
Exchange, to buy things with my wife; among others a vizard 
for herself ... 

From this extract it may be reasoned that not all the Crom- 
wellians had been equally successful in inculcating their austere 
principles, for Lady Mary Cromwell, so happily enjoying the 
play and so obviously revelling in the latest fashion, was one of 
the Lord Protector’s younger daughters. 

Although it was the now-high, now-low aspect of breeches 
which invited Butler’s observations, it is the decoration of the 
breeches which demands our closer attention. Throughout the 
1660’s and 1670’s, fashion commanded that ribbon should be 
used in quantity - in bunches down the sides of the breeches, 
and festooned in loops from the waist, and from the £ knee\ 
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Observed John Evelyn, in his aptly entitled Tyrannus - The 
Mode: ‘It was a fine silken thing I spied walking th’other day 
through Westminster Hall that had as much ribbon about 
him as would have plundered six shops and set up twenty 
country peddlars. All his body was drest like a may-pole or 
Tom-a-Bedlam 5 s cap. . . , 5 

Oddly enough, even with such gaudiness on the part of the 
male, it was still the female who had to endure the gall of the 
w r orthy man - 'without Eve, Adam would not have fallen, or 
so it w T as reasoned, and Paradise would still be peopled with 
humanity. Henry" Vaughan expressed his loathing of all 
womankind in fine verse: 

The whole wench - how complete so e’er was but 

A specious baite, a soft, sly tempting slut; 

A pleasing witch, a living death; a faire 

Thriving disease, a fresh infectious aire; 

A pretious plague; a furie sweetly drawne 

Wild fire laid up and finely dressed in lawne. 

And while men raged, women were contriving new blandish¬ 
ments, new attractions, new allurements. £ What is it Woman 
cannot do? 5 enquired Thomas Otway in his drama Cains 
Marius (1680). He goes on to answer his own question: ‘Make 
a Projector quibble, an old Judge put on False Hair and 
Paint. 5 One of the most gracious of the new modes was the 
coiffure hurluberlu , a hair-style consisting of massed curls close 
to the head, with a few carefully contrived, but apparently 
artless ringlets which strayed from the back of the head down 
the nape of the neck. This style seems wholly to have capti¬ 
vated that indefatigable letter-writer, Madame la Marquise de 
Sevigne. To one friend she writes, on April 1st, 1671 : c . . . les 
coiffures hurluberlu rrdont fort divertie > il y en a que Yon 
voudroit souffleter\ And three days later, to Madame de la 
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Troche: * Cette coiffure est faite justement pour votre visage; 
vous serez comme un ange> et cela est fait en un moment \ 

Though the hurluberlu was no longer the fashion, great 
artifice was still in order eighteen years later. For there exists 
a letter of October 1689, written by Madame de Sevigne to 
her daughter Madame de Grignan, in which she says that one 
of her friends, just back from visiting Madame de Grignan, 
had reported to Madame de Sevigne that her daughter was 
untidy and badly turned*-out. When la Marquise had en¬ 
quired what led her friend to this opinion, the friend replied 
it was chiefly because Mme de Grignan dared to display in 
public £ that face, unadorned, which God has given you 5 . 

Much the same opinion seems to have prevailed in England; 
though in England cosmetics were sometimes more clumsily 
applied than by French women. Wycherley, in Love in a 
Wood , speaks of a girl who 'betwixt pomatum and Spanish 
red, has a complexion like a Holland cheese 5 . At this period 
too, an extraordinary system of economy struck the modish 
young Londoner. Together with a stole-like modification of 
the Night Rail, it was customary for her to purchase a lace 
Mantua, or Night-Gown, which for a few seasons, from 1677- 
1679, s ^ e wore not only at night but in the evening among her 
intimates. Incensed by this economy, Mrs Aphra Behn, play¬ 
wright and secret agent, described this habit with the superior¬ 
ity of one to whom penny-paring is no longer necessary, as: 
c your frugal huswifery Miss in the Pit at a Play, in a long Scarf 
and a Night-Gown 5 . 

In 1684—5 began the short reign of Kang James II, brother 
to King Charles II. By appointment, the herbalist George 
Wilson supplied His Majesty with a face lotion, Honey Water, 
constituted of lemon rind, coriander, vanilla pods, cloves, nut¬ 
megs, storax, benzoin-gum, and of course, honey. To us it 
may seem strange that a man should use so evidently feminine 
a lotion; but it should be remembered that throughout the 
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latter part of the century men of quality all over western 
Europe wore as much cosmetic as their wives and mistresses, 
and often more jewellery, especially ear-pendants, finger rings 
and gold chain bracelets. These foppery notions had also 
spread to the colonies, and while it is rare to find mention in 
American records of men wearing jewels or cosmetics, the 
days of Esther Jynks and her persecution for wearing a trifle 
of lace, were certainly over. In 1682 for example, the posses¬ 
sions of a New York doctor’s wife were listed: among the 
objects which could only have been for Mrs de Lange’s adorn¬ 
ment were a black plush mask, a pair of gold-tipped black 
ear-pendants, a golden pectoral studded with diamonds, and 
a pair of gold and diamante ear-pendants. 

The year 1690 saw the advent of those cork aids to the 
beauty of the hang-toothed and drop-cheeked known as 
Plumpers, defined in his Fop Dictionary by John Evelyn as: 
‘certain very thin round and light balls to plump out and fill 
up the cavities of the Cheeks, much used by old Court Count¬ 
esses 3 . Among the younger or more fortunately gifted, emphasis 
in England in the last decade of the century was on coiffure. 
The names of the curls of young ladies were naturally French. 
Each style was beautifully categorised by a single word; berger , 
or shepherd-boy, £ a plain Lock turn’d up with a Puff 5 ; 
favorites , long curls dangling over the forehead; confidants y 
secret-keepers (and male secret-keepers at that!) which were 
a mass of tiny curls surrounding the ears; and wickedest and 
most charming of all, creve-coeurs or heart-breakers, a pair of 
minute curls at the nape of the neck. 

Together with secret-keepers and heart-breakers, the stylish 
girl enhanced her charms with patches. These she would fix to 
her neck, face, shoulders, and if more daring or more shapely 
than others, to her breasts. The use of the decorative patch, 
however, was not exclusive to young girls. All persons of bon 
ton bore quantities of these tiny fragments of velvet, so many 
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that they were especially remarked upon by a Continental, the 
English translation of whose Memoirs were published in 
1698: ‘In England the young, old, handsome, ugly, are all 
bepatch’d till they are bed-rid. I have often counted fifteen 
Patches, or more, upon the Swarthy wrinkled phiz of an old 
Hag three-score and ten and upwards. . . , sl 


1 Misson: Memories and Observations in his 'Travels over England, 
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VIZARD MASKS; FAN LANGUAGE; 

MR HOGARTH AND A MURDERESS 

The 18th century was, in all probability, the most significant 
in European history. It was in that century that the concept of 
the divinity of kings was overthrown; that the philosophies and 
cosmologies of the preceding millenia were proved erroneous, 
and that the New World, in a swift uprising, declared its 
independence of the Old. As in great things, so in 
comparatively small issues. In an era of change, fashions 
and adornments changed with an unprecedented rapidity. 
Even in England, where prevailed a state of comparatively 
Elysian calm, this restlessness and changeability manifested 
itself in many tiny ways in the style of wig or the cut of gown, 
in what was displayed or concealed. 

In 1779, Dr William Alexander compiled one of the most 
complete histories of Woman ever attempted. He found the 
alternate covering and exposure of women’s breasts pro¬ 
foundly disturbing: 

The revolutions of the breasts and shoulders have not been less 
conspicuous than those of the waist; about the beginning of 
the century, it was highly indecent to be naked two inches 
below the neck; about the middle of it, she was dressed in the 
highest taste who showed the greatest part of her breasts and 
shoulders; some years afterward, every female of whatever 
condition was muffled up to the chin; at present that mode is 
discarded; and the naked breasts and shoulders begin again 
to appear. 
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At the beginning of the century England was, as ever, rich in 
literate men poking cruel fun at the ageing beauty who sought 
to conceal her blemishes. This time it was Matthew Prior who 
in Phyllis's Age composed a short, sharp set of stanzas: 

Stiff in Brocard and pinch’d in Stays, 

Her Patches, Paint and Jewels on; 

All Day let Envy view her Face; 

And Phyllis is but Twenty-one. 

Paint, Patches, Jewels laid aside, 

At night Astronomers agree, 

The Evening has the Day bely’d 
And Phyllis is some Forty-three. 

One often wonders how much the rage and grief expressed by 
the satirists was a measure of the success of female expediency. 
It seems likely that some of the ladies whom Prior encountered 
while Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the King of England, 
or while Secretary to the English Embassy in France, could 
have exactly resembled Phyllis . The brocades of the period 
were gorgeous; the bone stays formed the figure to perfection; 
the patches and the paint would enliven the most ancient 
visage. Prior’s disappointment when he found the erstwhile 
vivacious flirt to be no more than a simpering harridan, is 
understandable. 

This cosmetic trompe Voeil was, of course, the less possible 
the more exposed the lady. By mid-century such deception 
would have been impossible, for while a youthful complexion 
might be counterfeited, a firm young breast could not - the 
remedy for this was in the future. The young women of the 
early 1700’s completely covered themselves, even their faces, 
as is emphasised by one of the theatrical successes of 1704, at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Its full title was The Misses Lamentation 
for want of their Vizard Masques at the Theatre. 
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The first decade of the century saw the origin of the most 
famous toilet-water in the world - eau de Cologne . In 1709 an 
Italian chemist, John Farina, then in his twenties, concocted a 
mixture of orange, alcohol, bergamot, lemon oil, and rose¬ 
mary, This proved very popular with the Germans, so popular, 
in fact, that Farina marketed it in other cities of Northern 
Europe under its German name - Kolnisches Wasser. It was at 
a later period (one would assume at a time when his prepara¬ 
tion became popular in diplomatic and international circles, 
the common language of which was French) that Farina’s in¬ 
vention assumed its French name. 

The early years of the eighteenth century witnessed an in¬ 
novation in England - the periwig - that great high, curled 
wig with which the portrait-effigies on late Stuart tombs have 
made us familiar. It is evident that it was only just coming into 
fashion at the turn of the century, since London advertising 
was geared to its exploitation in about 1705, when this verse 
appeared outside a barber’s shop: 

Oh Absolom ! Oh Absolom! 

Oh Absolom my son, 

If thou hadst worn a periwig 

Thou hadst not been undone. 

The periwig was a male affectation, though women wore 
a more gentle-looking and not quite so ornate equivalent. In 
America, wigs for ladies were not yet the mode, though masks 
were obligatory - at least for riding. Grown girls and young 
women wore green silk masks; while young girls, presumably 
for reasons of attraction, wore white linen ones fastened with 
strings beneath their hoods, so that they could not be removed 
a la coquette with any facility. Indeed, the effect on encounter¬ 
ing a squad of these hooded and shrouded Valkyrie must have 
been terrifying - black hoods in the place of hair, and white 
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linen with eye-slits in the place of pretty faces. For all that, 
the American girl took good care that when her face was to 
be dis played it should be of a soft delicate complexion. 

German girls, on the contrary, despite the considerable sales 
of Cologne water, had not the same advantages. Travellers of 
this period were almost universal in condemning the rough 
skins of the ladies who compensated for the harshness of their 
persons with a liberal display of jewels. Before his accession 
to the Prussian throne, Frederick the Great writes to his 
favourite sister Wilhelmina, of the Princess of Saxony, in whose 
father's palace he was a guest: c She owns four sets of jewellery, 
one more handsome than the other. I was especially struck by 
her ear-rings; they are oval in shape, and set with diamonds, 
and longer than any I have ever seen 3 . 

By the middle of the century, the jokes of the critics were 
wearing a little thin, even those of the most talented. Those of 
lesser talent had to attack from a new angle for their satires 
to be noticed at all. Into this scene came a new name - 
William Whitehead. Whitehead, the son of a baker, who 
rose to be one of the least distinguished of England's Poets 
Laureate, noticed that in the many contemporary representa¬ 
tions of Venus and the Three Graces that one figure always 
had her back to the spectator, while Venus and one of the 
Graces stood sideways - these positions enabling the painter 
to display his skill in life-drawing from all angles. Combining 
this convention with the manners of his time, Whitehead 
created a long poem Venus Attiring the Graces , from which 
this is an extract: 

Come here, you two girls, that look full in my face 
And you, that so often are turning your back, 

Put on these cork rumps, and then tighten these stays 

Till your hips, and your ribs, and the strings themselves crack. 

Can ye speak? can ye breathe? Not a word? then 'twill do 
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You have often dressed ME, and for once Fll dress YOU. 

Don’t let your curls fall with that natural tend 

But stretch them up tight 3 till each hair stand on end. 

One, two, nay, three cushions, like Cybele’s towers; 

Then a few ells of gauze, and some baskets of flow’rs. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of English adornment in 
the iyoo’s was the colossal towers of false and real hair, com¬ 
mingled. From 1750 onwards through the following quarter of 
a century, they grew more and more vast, attaining a height 
of three to four feet, and were sometimes decorated with 
models of beasts and chariots, or with small water-bottles like 
boutonnieres for keeping flowers fresh, model windmills, 
cascades of jewels, everything indeed but lighted candles, of 
which the fashionables were quite reasonably afraid, for these 
dry, tindery, erections upon the head blazed at the slightest 
touch of fire. Some women had in fact suffered terrible in¬ 
cendiary deaths, for fragments of falling wig set light to their 
gowns as well, and they perished in the pyre of their own 
fashionable folly. 

After these gaudy eccentrics, the girls of Venice must have 
appeared irresistibly attractive to the traveller. They wore 
long silken gowns of great richness trimmed with silver or gold 
braid; silk stockings, fastened with embroidered silken garters, 
blazoned with mottoes of love for the benefit of amorous 
suitors; while silken shoes, or rather slippers; the celebrated 
tricornes tipped jauntily over one eye; or, if hatless, heads 
draped with the most famous object of Venetian gallantry, 
the zendaletto , a lace stole which could be disposed upon the 
head, shoulders and bosom in innumerable ways, to conceal 
or reveal various parts of the body at will, such parts being 
enhanced by a cunning arrangement of beauty patches. This 
fashion prevailed among the upper classes of all the Latin 
countries. What is perhaps surprising is to find that fashion- 
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able Portugese-Brazilians, whom one would expect after a few 
years interval to follow Old World fashion trends, did nothing 
of the sort. The mode in Brazil, from the 1750’s onwards, was 
at once more simple in materials, and more barbaric in orna¬ 
ment. The fashionable Brazilian wore a ruffed shirt-front and 
sprigged muslin three-quarter coat, over a chintz petticoat. 
Hair was worn naturally and grown as long as possible, so that 
it could be braided, and was held upon the head with a 
number of intricately-carved combs. Jewellery consisted almost 
exclusively of gold in one form or another - long slender chains 
wound many times round the throat, thick bracelets and ear¬ 
rings, and less often, heavy gold pectoral and collarets. 

As might reasonably be supposed, the glove was of little 
significance either in southern Europe or in South America. 
In North America, however, and amongst men only, a semi¬ 
glove became fashionable at this time for a curious ornamental 
reason. Shirt-sleeves of the period were ruffed and starched, 
and the forearm of the shirt above the ruff delicately embroid¬ 
ered. In order that these decorations might show to advantage, 
coat sleeves were cut very short indeed, which was no prob¬ 
lem in summer but when the early autumn air blew in from 
the Atlantic, American gentlemen tempered their style with 
comfort, and wore muftees - mittens wove in coloured wools, 
to match the embroidery on their shirt-sleeves. 

Although, as we have said, gloves were not universally 
popular, the fan was. The fan had been in vogue since the 
latter part of the previous century, but it came particularly 
into its own at the latter part of the eighteenth. Made with 
leather or silken bodies and with bone or ivory or wooden 
struts, these charming implements were beautifully decorated, 
sometimes by unknown jobbing painters, sometimes by the 
greatest artists - Benjamin West P.R.A., or Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, or the exquisite Fragonard. First courtiers, then 
courtesans, then all fashionable ladies carried them and spoke 
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seductively with their aid. They were taken everywhere, even 
to church, wherein the moralists found much material for 
their censures. For they averred that the decorations of the 
fans were not proper to places of worship. Examples of these 
were: the Rake, sporting with the women of the Town, copied 
from Hogarth; Paris judging the Naked Graces; Cupid and 
Venus; Venus and Mars. So loud became the outcry against 
this scandal, that Church fans came to be designed for Sunday 
and Holyday use bearing only the most decorous of Biblical 
scenes. 

Spain, of course, was the natural habitat of the fan. Its use 
there as a medium of communication between those to whom 
every other public intercourse was forbidden, was developed 
to the last nuance. This is not the place in which to detail 
the language of the fan, but it must be obvious how valuable 
it proved. The number of displayed stmts of the partially 
opened fan indicated the trysting hour. The closed fan resting 
upon the heart represented Cupid’s arrow, which had there 
found its mark. To press the fan to the lips was to grant per¬ 
mission to kiss as soon as the opportunity presented itself, the 
pressure of the fan indicating the ardour, and the openness 
or closeness the passion expected of the lover by his 
mistress. Some fifty or sixty basic phrases, and all their minor 
variants and combinations to express shades of meaning, were 
compiled into a sort of fan dictionary by a Spaniard, 
about one hundred years ago. Indeed, the enamoured needed 
only ardent eyes and a well-manipulated fan to carry on an 
entirely satisfactory conversation, even in the most crowded 
salon. 

The essence of fan-language is simplicity. Beauty itself, in 
the opinion of Hogarth, was dependent upon the same quality 
which he considered a virtue. In his Analysis of Beauty (1753) 
he wrote: "Simplicity in dress is a beauty the least attended to 
yet it is the most inviting principle, first it is the reverse of 
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tawdriness. . . He attacks the proposition that merit lies in 
the quantity of adornment. Quantity, he wrote, is believed to 
add dignity to grace: 

This the ladies are so thoroughly convinced of that they 
undergo (for the sake of so much addition to their person) 
as great an fatigue (in the encumbrance) of the large hoop 
peticoats, as if they carried a pannier upon their hips; and 
as long as they preserve the figure of the piramid . . . there is 
an air of consequence in it but the excess . . . makes it 
ridiculous. 

Of delicacy and complexity of the coiffure, however, Hogarth 
approved: ‘There is no part of dress ought to be so much 
reguarded as that of adjusting the Hair 5 . And he elaborates 
in a later passage of the Analysis , advising that the whole face, 
framed by the hair, must be most carefully attended. Doubt¬ 
less, therefore, he welcomed the diligence of Sarah Malcolm, a 
condemned murderess, whose portrait he painted a few days 
prior to her execution. She would not permit him to begin 
his work until she had carefully rouged her cheeks. The 
evidence is in the portrait, still to be seen in the National 
Gallery of Scotland in Edinburgh. 

At this period, there was a sharp division in the cosmetic 
world. Some, like Sarah Malcolm, favoured cheeks of hectic 
red. Others, including Maria, Countess of Coventry, chose 
a white so pale and ghostly that it caused their death, for it 
was achieved by painting the face with white lead, an arsenical 
compound. Wrote Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, in a 
letter dated October 5th, 1760: ‘the charming countess is 
dead at last 5 . ‘At last 3 because everyone knew her to be dying. 
Everyone, including herself, knew from what cause she was 
dying and yet she would not desist, for she was the more 
beautiful of the two renowned Gunning sisters. It was unthink¬ 
able that her younger sister should receive more attention. So 
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continue to paint she must, and did, till her death in her 
twenty-seventh year. 

With the Gunnings, the face was the fortune, and a very 
handsome fortune it proved in the case of Elizabeth who, on 
the strength of her loveliness first became Duchess of Hamilton 
and, on the Duke’s death, Duchess of Argyle. Those less 
facially attractive, by subtle means drew attention to their 
other attributes, as Thomas Jeffreys, a costume historian, noted 
in his Collection of Dresses of Different Nations (1757): 
£ When the British Lady thinks fit to dress so as to discover 
the whole Breast, the British Gentleman soon looks upon it 
with as much indifference as the naked Indian looks upon all 
the rest; but if she covers it with a handkerchief, and contrives 
this covering so that it will accidentally discover what it 
appears intended to hide, the Glimpse that is thus casually 
given immediately and forcibly seizes the Imagination, and 
every Motion is watched in hopes that it will be repeated’. 

By 1770, the amount and variety of cosmetics and artificial 
aids worn by English women were so considerable that the 
English legislature began to concern itself in the matter. An 
act was passed by Parliament which imposed the same penal¬ 
ties of the law as were then in force against witchcraft and 
similar misdemeanours, on all women of 'whatever age, rank, 
profession or degree, whether virgins, maids or widows, that 
shall . . . impose upon, seduce, and betray into matrimony 
any of His Majesty’s subjects by the scents, paints, cosmetic 
washes, artificial teeth, false hair, Spanish wool, iron stays, 
hoops, high heeled shoes, bolstered hips.’ Further, upon 
conviction, the marriage was to be considered null and 
void. 

All this, even if ridiculous because quite unenforceable, 
would have appeared less unfair if men had been bounden by 
the same law, which they were not. And any woman foolish 
enough to marry a 'Macaroni’, as the over-dressed and over- 
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made-up young men of the period were called, had no redress. 
These odd persons, beside which Teddy-Boys and blousons 
noirs are as plain as bank clerks, wore tiny hats with brims of 
jio more than an inch, which teetered atop a vast club of 
powdered, false hair, ‘five pounds of hair they wear behind, 
the ladies to delight, O! Like a constable’s bludgeon, or tail 
of a lion’. Their coat-sleeves were very tight and with deep 
cuffs, the ski rt of the coat very full indeed with enormous hem- 
pockets. A rhyme which appeared in the Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine of the time describes it as ‘a thing, nor a coat, nor a frock, 
nor a jacket - all waist to the bottom, at bottom all pocket’. 
Calves, were of course, padded. Stockings were of every colour, 
including strawberry-pink and emerald-green. Shoes were little 
more than a sole bearing an enormous buckle. And all men of 
fashion wore the full complement of make-up - rouge, lip 
salve, eyebrow pencil and perfume. 

The American never entirely succumbed to Old World 
styles. For all that, it is evident from an advertisement in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette that ornate coiffure was as much a la 
mode there as on this side of the Atlantic: ‘WILLIAM 
LANG Wig-Maker and Hair Dresser HAIR-DRESSING 
for Ladies and Gentlemen, performed in the most elegant and 
newest Taste - Ladies in a particular manner, shall be 
attended to, in the nice, easy, genteel and polite Construction 
of ROLLS, such as may tend to raise their Heads to any 
Pitch they may desire .. .’ 

The extremes of men’s fashions in England soon passed, 
though women continued to wear a great deal of cosmetics 
and jewellery. In 1776 Christopher Anstey, a versifier other¬ 
wise undistinguished, composed a long contemporary social 
history in rhyming couplets called The New Bath Guide. All 
aspects of fashion were there arrayed, including what the 
lady-about-Bath should consider proper equipment for her 
dressing-room ... 
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Bring, o bring thy essence pot 
Amber, musk, and bergamot 
Eau de chipre, eau deluce 
Sanspareil and citron juice . . . 

Earrings, necklaces, aigrets, 

Fringes, blonds, and mignionets 
Fine vermilion for the cheek 
Velvet patches a la Grecque . .. 

One is puzzled as to the reason for patches being a la 
Grecque , since patches were the one adornment not worn by 
Greek ladies of the period. In Athens, it was reported, they 
spent whole mornings beautifying themselves. First the skin 
was cleansed with natural lotions and waters, teeth w T ere 
whitened, eyebrows shaded, a very beautiful vermilion salve 
applied to the lips, and the cheeks subtly rouged with sulama 
which not only coloured but glazed the skin so that with their 
black hair and fine sharp features, the beautiful Athenians 
took on the appearance of life-size porcelain figurines. The 
wedding-day custom was to replace the sulama with gold, so 
that on one day at least in her life every Athenian could boast 
a face of pure gold. On the other hand, the women of Scios, 
an island which prides itself on its originality, dressed them¬ 
selves quite differently from those of Athens. Their gowns 
were cut sufficiently low to expose completely the breasts. The 
simple sheaths in which they but lightly veiled their persons 
stopped short just below the knee in order to display their 
garters, ‘commonly red ribbons curiously embroidered 5 , of 
which they were inordinately proud. 

In its simplicity, the everyday dress of the beauty of Scios 
closely resembled the party trimmings of a young Londoner 
of the same period. Writing of his wife in 1786, an Englishman 
observed : T assure you . . . made such a figure the other night 
at Ranelagh. She was without any stays and being quite free 
from such an encumbrance the fine play of her easy shape was 
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exhibited in a very advantageous light. She had nothing on but 
a white muslin chemise, tied carelessly with celestial blue bows; 
white silk slippers and slight silk stockings, to the view of every 
impertinent coxcomb peeping under her petticoat 9 . 

It must be remembered that the ‘undressed 5 look was not 
generally fashionable until the beginning of the following 
century and that London, then as now, was international in 
its outlook, while women in other towns and cities would wear 
clothes of more conservative and decorous cut. Emphasis 
among those who wore such gowns was less upon the attire 
itself than upon the accessories, in particular wreathes of 
velvet ribbon, strown with imitation diamonds of polished 
steel. These caught the eye of Mrs John Adams, wife of the 
first American Ambassador to Great Britain, whose beautiful 
house in Grosvenor Square is (to the shame of people with 
any sense of the historical), falling down at present. She wrote 
to her niece that these wreathes were very popular and that 
she would send some to her, as she had seen nothing like them 
in America. 

Fashions in the first days of independent America would be 
austere and those of the last hours of monarchic France were 
florid in the extreme. A few weeks before the storming of the 
Bastille, Marie Antoinette appeared at a party in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles with a miniature of a famous French 
man-of-war. La Belle Poule , riding the ocean of her powdered 
hair, which was styled by her hairdresser Leonard and whose 
invention this was, to represent the crested and triumphant 
waves. 

It was the Revolution of 1789 which resulted in a fashion 
common in theatrical circles until the present century — the 
black velvet collar. Openly to show one’s sympathy for the 
dead King was to invite oneself to tread closely in his footsteps. 
Practically all persons, however, wore collars to their coats. 
As a means of simultaneously displaying mourning for the 
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murdered monarch, expressing anti-revolutionary sentiments 
and suitably adorning their persons, the Muscadins, as the 
pro-monarchists were called, adopted black velvet as the 
material from which their coat-collars should henceforth be 
cut. 

While in the West all was change and activity, in the East 
everything was as it had been for hundreds of years. The last 
decade of the 18th century witnessed the famous Embassy of 
the Earl Macartney to the Emperor of Cathay. Women, with 
the exception of dancing girls and professionals, used little 
make-up or artificial perfume. All, however, had the beautiful 
habit of wearing flowers in the hair. ‘This decoration, 5 noted 
the Ambasador’s scribe, c is neither neglected by the poor nor 
abandoned by the old; and flowers are purposely cultivated 
for dress by persons who have no other occupation. Many of 
these gardeners, from attention and experience, have dis¬ 
covered methods of heightening the beauty, and increasing the 
fragrancy, of the anemone, the peony, the matricaria, and 
many other flowers. 5 
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We now come to the 19th century, a period which began 
quietly with a post-Revolutionary and pre-imperial lull all 
over Europe, progressed through a series of wars and revolu¬ 
tions, and ended in the riotous occurrences so well portrayed 
by Simeon Crouch in his Memoirs. In England, 1800 witnessed 
the undressed look at its prime. The fashionable girl’s entire 
wardrobe for an evening rout, including jewellery and slip¬ 
pers, weighed no more than eight ounces. Oddly, the fan 
which she earned would weigh almost as much, for the mode 
was for very large ones. The amount of actual clothing may 
be judged from the fact that the materials most frequently 
worked into jewellery were heavy cornelian and gold. With 
the exception of certain dandies, whom we shall shortly con¬ 
sider, Englishmen were beginning to assume the dark, 
conservatively cut suits for which they have ever since been 
renowned and envied. The only true adornment they per¬ 
mitted themselves was the cravat - a large scarf which could 
be tied in many ways, the varying knots sometimes signifying 
trade or profession — the lawyer’s knot, the gastronome’s knot, 
and indicative of temperament —ala p aresse use> a la Byron . 

With the gauze gowns and slippers went a brightly reddened 
face. Indeed, Susan Sibbald observed that 'without your 
cheeks were the colour of a peony you were not a la mode’. 
The jewels we have mentioned were usually necklaces of 
golden harps or moons, and opined a sarcastic commentator, 
'indicative, we imagine, of chastity; the horns of the lamp of 
Eve cannot be supposed to refer to the happy husbands of our 
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modem belles 5 . The hair itself was worn short, and much 
curled, the only exceptions being those few women whose hair 
was naturally straight, who accordingly wore short curly wigs 
for such parties where their own might be expected to uncurl. 

In Russia, more specifically in Georgia, clothing at this 
time emphasised the extremely slender waists and vast bosoms 
of the fashionable. The minute waists were cultivated in the 
following way. Soon after a girl’s birth, a leather belt was 
sewn tightly round her middle. When the child’s growth 
snapped the stitches it was replaced by a second, sewn equally 
tightly. These successive bands resulted in a disproportionate 
width to hips and shoulders, characteristics in the first instance 
approved by the Georgian men and, in the second, disre¬ 
garded, as the girls lavished so much attention upon their 
breasts that no man had eyes for any other part of their bodies. 
When a girl was married, it was her spouse’s privilege to remove 
the final belt which he cut off her body with a dagger on the 
marriage night. e A custom,’ remarks Pinkerton in his Modern 
Geography, 'sometimes productive of very 7 fatal accidents.’ 

At this period, we suspect, the French assumed the pre¬ 
dominance in elegance which they still preserve. That they 
did so was largely the work of Napoleon’s Empress Josephine, 
who both to please herself and the Emperor, dressed in a man¬ 
ner at once becoming and exciting. She it was who began the 
cult of the diamond. In a description of her at a presentation 
of the Legion d’honneur at the Church of the Invalides in 
1804, certain things were noted - the extreme decollete of 
her pink tulle robe, which was mounted with myriads of 
silver stars, and the masses of diamonds clustered in her 
hair. In this standard of splendour she was maintained 
by her husband, who once roared at a guest: 'Madame! go 
and put some rouge on. You look like a corpse’. Presumably, 
he had no objection to paying Josephine’s bills for this com¬ 
modity, which in one year (1808) amounted to more than 
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three thousand francs. To compensate, the cost of her per¬ 
fumes would be comparatively low, for the only three her 
husband allowed in his presence were eau-de-Cologne, orange 
and lavender water. 

By 1805 gold and silver embroidery on court and dress 
clothes had also had become the vogue in England. This 
luxury, however, was tempered with the English delight in 
‘something floral 5 - petticoats were more often than not 
decorated with large artificial flowers. The mixture of precious 
metals and fake flowers could hardly have been a particularly 
happy combination, as feathers, though not reckoned essential 
to Court dress, were always worn by young ladies. At the 
same time, large golden hoop ear-rings and hair bracelets were 
in order. The effect as a whole must have been one of junk 
market rather than grandeur. 

Cleavage in England was no problem. In Turkey, however, 
the Ottoman Emperor was troubled by female exposure and 
by its havoc upon the morals of his loyal subjects. Petitioned 
by the aged and pious, he ordained that all gowns should open 
at the neck sufficient for robing and disrobing. Inspectors were 
appointed to go the rounds of the Stamboul couturiers, destroy¬ 
ing gowns that were not of regulation pattern, and meting out 
immediate punishment to offending designers. In consequence, 
a becoming gown was for many years an expensive luxury in 
the Grand Turk’s kingdom, for the reticence of the designer, 
the natural fear of the cutter and the zeal of the inspector had 
all to be tempered and overcome with discreet and liberal 
distributions of gold, before work could begin. 

In England, the colour of the complexion had undergone 
another rapid change. By 1807, brilliant red was out of 
fashion and pallid off-white was in. An anonymous writer 
stated that Tt is so much the fashion to look pale that FIRST- 
RATES use a lotion to produce that interesting and sickly 
shade of lily’. 
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With the interesting pallor went near-nudity for women, 
and an unprecedented effeminacy among men. In 1808 a 
novel was produced, entitled The Faro Table or the Gambling 
Mothers which recounted a conversation between an old 
fashioned 'grande dame’, whose withered face of three-score 
was enamelled with pearl-powder and rouge, and a pale and 
perfumed beau. 

GRANDE DAME : 

'Don’t tell me but when young women expose themselves in 
public with bare bosoms and transparent limbs, it requires 
more Stoicism in private than ever Plato possessed, to resist 
the implied invitation to the senses.’ 

PERFUMED BEAU : 

e Tout an contraire - ’pon honour my Lady - when we can see 
through the curtain for nothing, it would be a horrible bore 
to pay five thousand pounds for only drawing it a little aside. 
No - we flirt, we talk scandal, we make ourselves agreeable in 
a Platonic way, but anything more would be quite Gothick! 
quite Gothick, upon my soul!’ 

The pallor was not sanctioned by the more conservative 
members of society. The Lady of Distinction who composed a 
beauty book, The Mirror of the Graces , published in 1811, 
disapproved of all lackering very strongly, as she did of eye¬ 
brow-pencilling. So, curiously, though this has little bearing 
on the present enquiry, did she disapprove of stays. 'Youth 
should be left to spring up unconfined like a young cedar. And 
when the hand of man, or accident, does not distort the pliant 
stem, it will grow erect and firm, spreading its beautiful and 
cheerful shade over the heads of its planters.’ 

Small wonder, with such confused metaphor as this, that 
the Lady of Distinction commanded but a small following. 
Rouge and rice powder were applied with equal liberality, 
men using both with as much fervour as women - the most 
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fervent among men painted white the backs of their hands, and 
rouged the palms. Personal ornaments quite literally went to 
great lengths - ear-pendants which caught in the shoulder- 
blades or in the corsage of the gown - and the eyeglass, worn 
indiscriminately by those with perfect vision as by the almost 
sightless, dangled round the neck on a gold chain. The dandies 
of this period specialised less in fresh colours, which had been 
the practice of previous innovators, than in the cut and 
materials from which their clothes were fabricated. Gloves and 
shoes were cut from such thin leather that they often tore if 
pulled on carelessly, and cravats were shaped in such a com¬ 
plicated manner than an hour or more was passed tying 
them. 

For the ladies, bracelets of hair had been common for some 
years and, in 1823, there was a brief and sudden vogue for 
horsehair bracelets, dyed bright red. A few years later, there 
was an equally short-lived craze for huge hats, such as those 
illustrated in Cruikshank’s Monstrosities of 1827 . Nothing like 
them had been seen before nor, mercifully, since. Not only 
were they enormous, measuring two, three, or even more feet 
in diameter from brim to brim, but decorative attachments 
were hung all over their vast frames — ribbons, artificial fruit, 
flowers and feathers. 

We have said little about stage make-up, as this is not within 
our present compass, but it is certain that some women used 
the make-up hints in the theatre-books of the time to produce 
their own cosmetics, more durable and less expensive than 
those to be bought from druggists. Leman Thomas Rede, the 
author of one of these booklets, The Performer’s Preceptor, 
said that rouge was not very effective, on or off the stage, and 
that the best colouring could be obtained by boiling a small 
quantity of Chinese vermilion in milk, allowing it to cake, then 
mixing it with about half the quantity of cochineal. This was 
to be painted on the skin with a rabbit’s foot, which spread 
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It more evenly on the face and gave a finer finish to the 
maquillage. He warned, so far as the stage was concerned, 
against the amateur’s use of bumt-cork whiskers which he 
dismisses as slovenly, idle, filthy, involving the danger of ‘trans¬ 
ferring your lip ornaments to the mouth of the lady, if it be 
necessary in the scene to salute her 5 . A mixture of spirit gum 
and Indian ink, painted on with a camel-hair brush, was more 
realistic and more effective. It is evident from the prints of the 
time that a number of dandies touched up their eyebrows 
and ageing moustaches with some such concoction. 

Not only was the dandy’s moustache close-fitting and tight 
upon his lip, but his breeches were equally tight upon his 
person. We are accustomed to film-stars being sewn into their 
gowns, but in the i82o’s and 1830’s it was the male who dis¬ 
played a well-turned leg and thigh in his buckskin breeks, and 
his manly torso In a tight-fitting coat. Stays were worn in 
order that no bulge should disturb the even sit of the garments; 
lead weights w r ere sewn into the hem of the coat so that it 
should hang immaculate and creaseless; buckskins were sus¬ 
pended from the dressing-room ceiling, and two or more 
valets lowered the well-dressed gentleman into his suit which, 
once on, made the slightest movement a slow, and apparently 
senile operation. 

Gloves were also of great importance. Towards the end of 
the 1830’s the greatest of dandies, the Comte d’Orsay, empha¬ 
sised that the man of good taste should have six pairs of gloves 
for each day, appropriate to the hour and function. Women 
too, prided themselves on the choice of gloves, not principally 
on their material or style but on the merit of size — the smaller 
the glove, the more contented the wearer. The celebrated 
historian and psychologist of fashion. Dr Willett Cunnington, 
suggests a plausible explanation: ‘The glove was in many 
respects analagous to the Chinese lady’s crushed foot; a symbol 
of physical incapacity denoting rank’. 
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The coiffure that matched these tiny useless hands has been 
best described in two lines by Emily Bronte: 

Her wavy hair on her shoulders bare 

It shone like soft clouds round the moon. 

Oddly, this portrait of sad young women, frail-handed, 
bare-shouldered, cloud-soft, instead of exciting amusement, in¬ 
vokes our compassion for such unhappy creatures, with a 
narrow proscribed past, and an exactly predictable and jaded 
future - marriage, the yearly infant, and eventually death, 
from too frequent pregnancies. 

A peculiarity of the English 1840^ which might be termed 
a jewel and which was certainly an adornment, was the Page, 
a clip shaped like a Negro child’s head, chained to the waist. 
This was designed to hold the skirt, as would a page, when 
the wearer was walking. Generally speaking, however, it was 
the male in those years who sported the jewels, who wore the 
paint and the powder. Perfume and powder is reputed to have 
lost one man a second term in the Presidency of the United 
States. Martin van Buren decided to run for a second term 
but his opponent, Ogle, in a most unstatesmanlike revelation, 
assured the American public that van Buren used Eglantine 
extract, AND Queen Victoria Corinthian Oil of Cream, and 
hinted at further extravagant cosmetic devices. This disclosure 
at once ruined van Buren’s chances. 

By mid-century, fashions had changed little, only the shape 
was different. A slender waist was de rigueur and to be 
attained, so the advertisement recorded, by The Zone of 
Beauty ... for i8/6d, that much approved article of ladies 5 
toilet which imparts a sylph-like roundness to the waist with¬ 
out restraint or pressure 5 . 

By now, poets were extolling rather than excoriating cos¬ 
metics, but as invariably seems their way where fashion is 
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concerned, they were a great distance behind the times - or 
so it appears from Coventry Patmore's lines: 

Art and strange lands her pomp supply 
With purple, chrome and cochineal, 

Ochre and lapis lazuli. . . 

As a woman, Elizabeth Barrett (Mrs Robert Browning) was 
less concerned with colour than with coiffure: 

She wore her hair away 
From her forehead - like a cloud 
Which a little wind in May 
Peels off finely ... 

In America, a similar state of affairs prevailed. One wash 
peculiar to the country however, was Florida water, which was 
very popular in mid-century. This was similar to lavender 
water or eau-de-Cologne and, in actual constitution, was 
almost a mixture of the two. 

In the East, contrary to established belief, women were not 
completely hidden away; the enormous veil, leaving only the 
eyes uncovered, was a later innovation. In mid-century, the 
women of Turkey for example, wore the feradje , a tight-fitting 
and gorgeous satin gown, and the tiny organdie veil. This was 
a more revealing costume than many Western European ones 
of the time, and more subtly attractive than most. 

Perhaps the best known, and certainly the most famous 
invention in female dress of the entire century was the work of 
an American lady, or rather two American ladies, Elizabeth 
Smith Miller and Amelia Jenks Bloomer. Mrs Miller sug¬ 
gested that women's walking costume was cumbersome, which 
indeed it was. Mrs Bloomer, who edited a magazine called 
The Lily, publicised a new walking garment of her own design 
which she called the Turkish trouser, or Bloomers as they 
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were termed by all others. It is difficult for us to understand 
the commotion which at once broke out over these tediously 
respectable garments but, at the time when Mrs Bloomer 
suggested wearing them, she was condemned by some for 
attempting to masculinize women, while many opined that 
her more comfortable and less fussy clothing was altogether 
indecent. If women were becoming more masculine in their 
demeanour, they could always accuse men of an increasing 
effeminacy. Among an English gentleman’s toilet requisites 
for 1855 were hair and beard dye, perfumed chalk for the too- 
freshly coloured, rouge for the too-pale, castor-oil, meal and 
beeswax - a mixture believed to promote the growth and 
maintain the health of the hair - and tweezers for removing 
unwanted eyebrows. 

By i860, while men were still plucking and painting, women 
were relying more and more on clothing and natural aids to 
beauty, such as flowers. Pretty multi-coloured glass buttons 
fastened their outer clothes; ball-gowns were decorated at the 
bosom with sprays of real flowers, for the freshening of which 
tiny water bottles were hung between the breasts; high-heeled 
coloured shoes were worn, in scarlet, blue and green especially, 
and with spotted silk stockings; lace trimmings became the 
rage on day wear, a comparatively coarse lace which was made 
of yak hair. Rouge was sparingly used in England, except by 
old gentlemen who painted in the style of forty years before. 
In effect, rouge was being replaced by schnouda > or ‘sympa¬ 
thetic blush’. This was a white cream containing a substance 
called alloxan, an oxide which on exposure to air, gradually 
turned a deep rose-red. This was charming when cleverly 
applied, but required considerable experiment to discover the 
length of time which must elapse between application and the 
resultant healthy pink complexion; and also just what quantity 
should be used - an excess leaving the face the colour of a 
rusty battleship. 
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Ear-rings were the special fashion of the late i86o 5 s. Made 
of gold, they were designed in numberless shapes, but especially 
as ladders, creatures of sea and air, insects, ‘horsey* for the 
hunting field (bridles, saddles, stirrups), croquet mallets for 
the croquet lawn. 

The crinoline at this time once more assumed massive pro¬ 
portions. So huge did they become that the Lambeth Coroner, 
sitting in inquest upon a young woman whose crinoline had 
caught fire, remarked that he had always assumed these 
articles, except when worn by a lady, were made solely to 
conceal shameful pregnancies. He had recently learned that 
this was not always so, nevertheless, he thought it a reasonable 
supposition, for it was beyond his comprehension that any 
honest woman should wish to deform herself with so unbe¬ 
coming a garb. In France also, the crinoline provoked earnest 
discussion out of all proportion to its importance. M. le Pro- 
cureur-General Dupin made a passionate speech in the Senate, 
a propos ‘the unbridled luxury of women 5 , which cardinal sin 
was for him typified by the crinoline, the extravagances of 
which, he feared, were driving husbands, fathers, and whole 
families, into shame and ruin. 

The hair was the chief grace of 1868 in Britain, where the 
fashion was the chignon , the tail of false hair of which twenty 
thousand a year were imported from France alone. How 
popular these chignons were may be deduced from a popular 
song of the period, The Garden Where The Praties Grow . 
The singer tells how he has fallen in love with the girl despite 
her lack of fashion in having neither Grecian bend, nor chig¬ 
non. To have loved her, despite her not wearing a Grecian 
bend nor a chignon, seems calculated to cause pained surprise 
in the listener and evoke apologetics from the teller. 

In the iSyo’s and i88o J s it was still accessories and mil¬ 
linery, not cosmetics, which made the woman. Large hats 
gave way to tiny bonnets; very pretty confections perched on 
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the bun and held in place with two or three hatpins, often 
headed with ebony or jet. Men had not the consolation of a 
gay bonnet. Black was the prevailing colour - the brown Derby 
being worn only by vulgar tipsters and the Bond Street boys, 
as one manual of etiquette has it. The fore-runners of the 
City suit were already with us. As Oscar Wilde neatly sum¬ 
marised the matter to an American audience: ‘to see the 
frockcoat of the drawing-room done in bronze, or the double 
waistcoat perpetuated in marble, adds a new horror to death 5 . 
Oscar Wilde’s opinions of the new woman are not recorded 
but it is reasonably certain he would have deplored her use of 
the ‘palpitating bosom 5 , the grandmother as it were, of ‘falsies 5 . 
It was an age when girls palpitated with rage, or pleasure, or 
delight, and when even the normal intake and output of 
breath could not be managed without a good deal of bosom 
heaving. Consequently, a false bust, while adding necessary 
inches revealed its presence by its very immobility. Wearing 
the palpitator, a girl could still pant in a convincing manner. 
English ladies would never admit to the necessity of so in¬ 
delicate an aid to Nature. They attracted male interest from 
bosom to head, by decorating their hats in more and more 
extravagant ways, trimming them ‘not only with those insects 
and birds which appeal to our sense of beauty, but those which 
cause a revulsion of feeling, such as spiders, water-beedes, 
caterpillars, and even lizards and toads 5 . 

If you had good legs, though Heaven forbid you should 
mention the words in public, you might well wear a less 
cumbersome hat and concentrate on your stockings which, to 
be fashionable in 1887, had to be of red silk, embroidered with 
birds. 

By 1893, novelties of this kind had been essayed at least 
once in the previous ten years. In order to be different and 
stylish, every smart woman wore a lorgnette, for which of 
course, she had no need. This fad compares well with the con- 
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temporary one of dark glasses, worn indiscriminately indoors 
and out, regardless of the weather. A more extravagant, more 
perverse ornament brought the century to a close however. It 
is difficult to find authentic accounts of the wearers of this 
adornment for the women who practised it revealed it to few, 
and the men who lavished the jewels preferred that the know¬ 
ledge should not pass beyond the walls of the boudoir and the 
dingy back rooms of those who prepared the women. Without 
doubt, however, a few young women in London, in Paris, and 
some in New York wore breast-rings. These ornaments were 
jewelled to match their ear-rings, and girls often had ear-lobes 
and nipples pierced at the same time, so that they could 
simultaneously wear the complete set of jewels. For daily use 
the girls wore ordinary tiny gold rings, like ‘sleeper 5 ear-rings, 
through their nipples. But on gala occasions their finest gew¬ 
gaws were in order. One Gaiety Girl was said to have a string 
of pearls stretching from breast tip to breast tip, an emerald 
in her navel, and a cache-sexe of pure gold. 

It may well be thought that the art of adornment had 
reached its nadir; and that in the 20th century the way was 
now clear for new and exciting developments in the realms of 
cosmetics. 
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9 

INTRODUCTION TO 
20th CENTURY COSMETICS 

The unlimited beauty industry of the 20th century came into 
being in the latter part of the 19th century. In common with 
so many of the most curious and profitable of human under¬ 
takings, it was the work of a few fanatics, who ignoring the 
good advice of their friends and neighbours, gave the ladies 
what they wanted, rather than what it was considered ladylike 
to desire. 

Any sensible woman wants to be beautiful; just as any man, 
despite all denials to the contrary, would wish to be personable 
and handsome. Unfortunately, Nature has so contrived it that 
few men are handsome, and even' fewer women beautiful. 
This fact was early realised by Mrs Frances Henning, who 
sought, in a Mayfair salon in South Molton Street, to remedy 
natural deficiencies, at least so far as women were concerned. 

At first she sold only rouge of three shades, the most famous 
of which was Bloom of Nature. Soon, however, her clients 
importuned her into supplying them with more extensive and 
intimate treatments, jars of skin food, cleaning lotions, and all 
the paraphernalia of the contemporary toilet. Many, she 
found, needed her personal supervision; but many also feared 
to be seen entering a salon; and what was worse, many feared 
that they might there encounter their rivals and enemies. All 
these objections Mrs Henning overcame by a few simple ex¬ 
pedients. A door opened into the mews parallel with South 
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Molton Street (a door, by the way, still in existence, though 
no longer used by the present-day visitors). Through this door 
came Victorian and Edwardian ladies in their hundreds, to be 
led to the discretely screened private rooms on the first floor. 
Further to reduce chance meetings, a little Negress in cap 
and apron was stationed in a kind of theatre box half-way up 
the stairs. She regulated the flow of persons, delaying new¬ 
comers and outgoers accordingly. 

Thus began the famous beauty salon of Cyclax, earliest in 
London, and still flourishing in the place where it was founded, 
as we shall presently discover. The main point of introducing 
Mrs Henning here is to show that contrary to popular belief, 
the modem salon and ‘modern 3 beauty treatments are by no 
means a 20th century innovation. Indeed Queen Alexandra, 
the epitome of Edwardian womanhood is, as Mr Beverly 
Nichols once observed, always described by her contempor¬ 
aries, and those younger people who saw her at close quarters, 
as ‘enamelled 3 . 

This word quite literally describes the process and the nature 
of the make-up applied by the Edwardians. Very rarely, even 
now, one may still see one of these ghost-like persons, their 
faces caked more thickly than any clown’s with a deathly white 
maquillage. Curiously, however, such relicts excite not laughter 
but compassion and I am reminded of such a lady who nar¬ 
rowly escaped being run over by a taxi in which I was 
travelling. The driver stopped the taxi, and helped her to the 
pavement, though it should be said that the vehicle had not 
touched, but only scared her. He climbed back in, apologising 
for the delay. ‘Poor old thing! Can’t get used ter the ’orseless 
carriage. But she was a real lady. Did yer see? Painted, just 
like old Queen Alex done. 3 

It is true that not until this century have cosmetics been 
subjected to the legal and social safeguards imposed on so 
many other wares. I suppose it may be considered a measure 
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of the significance of modem make-up that the United States 
government includes cosmetic in the title of one of its Congres¬ 
sional enactments, the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
The act's definition of cosmetic is indeed a most comprehensive 
one, and may well be quoted here to remind us exactly of the 
subject of our present deliberations. The term cosmetic means 
(i) articles intended to be rubbed, poured, sprinkled or 
sprayed on, introduced into, or otherwise applied to the human 
body or any part thereof for cleansing, beautifying, promoting 
attractiveness, or altering the appearance, and (2) articles 
intended as a component for any such articles; except that 
such term shall not include soap. 

With such scope, it is small wonder that the largest, and 
some of the most extensive of contemporary cosmetic houses 
have grown up in America: especially the great rivals Arden 
and Rubinstein. The empires and their founders we shall dis¬ 
cuss in detail later; but it must be observed in passing that only 
a vast country, verging on, if not completely matriarchal, could 
support two such concerns. 

Both in actual products, and in packaging, America led the 
way in the igio’s and J 2o's. It was, for example, the American 
Maurice Levy who designed and marketed metal cosmetic 
containers, as early as 1915. And by the mid-twenties, of 
course, the kinds of container were as numerous and as varied 
as the cosmetics themselves. Painting the face, as distinct from 
enamelling it, was by this time the rage of English Society, led 
by such stalwarts as Lady Lavery, of whom that arch but 
sometimes exceedingly unkind joker, Gerald Berners said that 
an English admiral, having viewed Hazel Lavery’s face at 
close quarters above the dinner table, had that night returned 
to the Admiralty and ordered a complete revision of camou¬ 
flage for the Fleet. 

Certainly by the mid-twenties, make-up was no longer 
considered wicked, nor yet ‘fast 5 except among the most 
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middling of the middle classes. Rich girls experimented with 
colours and textures as far as cosmetic chemistry would allow 
(which did not, however, develop so quickly as they would 
have wished until after the 1939-45 war). And poorer girls 
and young women found themselves, owing to the good offices 
of such people as D. R. Collins, the founder of Goya, equally 
able to buy good perfumes, lipsticks, powders, eye-shadow and 
nail varnish. 

With the advent of war, materials which had formerly been 
used in the manufacture of these harmless and agreeable com¬ 
modities were diverted to channels of supposedly more import, 
at least in Europe. America, recognising the importance of 
make-up to morale, continued to make a reasonable proportion 
of cosmetics. The woman without friends or relatives in 
America had to rely on substitute skin-cleansers and colouring 
agents: and very odd indeed some of these substitutes were! A 
list of these was issued to girls joining His Majesty’s Forces - 
lemon juice, methylated spirits, potato flesh, and the water in 
which fruit parings had been steeped were all suggested as 
skin smoothers and cleansers. Egg-white was for toning up the 
skin, the yolk could be used for shampooing the hair: vegetable 
oils as nourishment for the skin, and as a base to which powder 
could be applied. In the last analysis, of course, all these foods 
had to be used as food, and came to be in shorter supply than 
the cosmetics they were to replace. In any case, make-up was 
not allowed to any great extent to the girls in the Forces; and 
those outside equally, had matters more important than skin- 
care to concern them. 

Cosmetic factories almost without exception, switched to 
war work of one kind or another - Yardley’s, for example, 
making aircraft components, sea-water purifiers, and tubes 
for aircraft flares, while Cyclax produced a special lotion for 
the treatment of bums. 

With the war at an end, the international cosmetic industry 
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expanded tremendously. As we shall see, it is no longer a 
matter of a few men and women, but a trade employing many 
hundreds of thousands of people, and impinging upon such 
allied skills as advertising, packaging, modelling, fashion 
design, public relations, even surgery. There are firms which 
speci alis e in colour — Gala , for instance; in the treatment of 
the hair, or the eyes, or of the lips only. Salons which specialise 
in toning up the skin, and others which specialise in relaxing 
it. A vast store of human energy is devoted to the invention of 
new and attractive names for cosmetic products. Thousands 
upon thousands of pounds are spent in scientific research. An 
apparently simple problem, such as how to make a golden 
lipstick which is non-toxic, may take a laboratory full of 
technicians months to solve. Demand for, or interest in a fresh 
colour, or a new form of container, must be carefully fostered, 
lest the eighteen months 5 or two years 5 work of a small army of 
people should be utterly wasted. The profits in the cosmetic 
world are large; but, I think one may say, they are only pro¬ 
portionate to the enormous pleasure that cosmetics introduce 
to the world at large, in making plain women pretty, ugly 
women less unbecoming, and beautiful women more beautiful. 
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Both Arden and Rubinstein, in common with the majority of 
the great cosmetic names of today, are of twentieth century 
foundation, and are the creation of a single fanatic, in the 
best sense of the term, that is, one person devoted to one idea. 
A few of the most notable, however, especially in France and 
England, are companies of long standing, built up by the co¬ 
operation of a large number of people. Such is Yardley’s, 
which has a history of continuous development from 1770 on¬ 
wards. 

The business, which was founded by a man named Cleaver, 
became Yardley 5 s almost by accident; certainly it was not the 
kind of trade to which William Yardley, a buckle-maker, was 
accustomed. One of Yardley’s daughters had, in 1801 married 
the son of the founder, one William Cleaver, who had in¬ 
herited it from his father. He proved to be a poor manager, 
borrowing twenty thousand pounds from Coutts Bank, for 
which loan his father-in-law provided the security. Cleaver was 
unable to meet the debt at the appointed time: consequently 
his father-in-law, comparatively affluent, repaid Coutts 5 , but 
took over the business, changing its name to his own. 

In 1824 William Yardley died. Not, however, before having 
made the soap and cosmetic factory the most important of his 
undertakings. He left the flourishing concern to the youngest 
of his sons, Charles, a retired Army Officer, who was later to 
become Clerk to the Commissioners of the Metropolitan 
Police. This military personage had little interest in com¬ 
mercial matters, and left the management of it to his cousin 
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Frederick Cleaver. In 1841, after a difference of opinion 
between the kinsmen, Cleaver resigned, and Charles Yardley 
took in two partners, a man named Statham, and Yardley’s 
seventeen-year-old son, also Charles. The intention was that 
Statham should manage the company until the younger 
Charles Yardley was older and sufficiently experienced to 
assume control Unhappily, he died before becoming wholly 
responsible for the company, leaving a son, Robert Blake 
Yardley, who, in his turn, was too young to administer so 
large a firm. Again the elder Charles, who lived until 1882, 
appointed an outsider to run the company until a Yardley 
should be old enough, this time selecting Thomas Exton 
Gardner, who had been in his employ for some years, and who 
was, within a year of his appointment, managing director. 

At his death, the elder Charles willed his share of the 
company between his one surviving daughter, and his grand¬ 
son, Robert Blake Yardley. But just as he had been preoc¬ 
cupied with a career outside the family business, so was his 
grandson. Almost at once, therefore, this able Barrister-at-Law 
sold his portion to Thomas Gardner. Thus it was that Gardner 
became the predominant name in the organisation, although 
in 1890 it was created a joint stock company, with a cousin 
of the poet Robert Bridges as first chairman. In 1891 Gardner 
died, and for a wiiile Yardley’s was so badly managed that it 
seemed there wnuld soon be no firm in which either the Yard- 
ley or Gardner families might take an interest. 

Those w r ho predicted ruin, however, and the speedy closure 
of the company, had not taken into account the determination 
and energy of Gardner’s sons, Thornton and Richard. Realis¬ 
ing that without radical and swift changes to the business their 
inheritance would be worthless, they cut short their training, 
and at once started their careers at Yardley’s. By 1900 Thorn¬ 
ton Gardner was managing director, and five years later 
Richard was the company’s secretary. 
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When Thornton first joined the firm, he discovered that 
the main trade, such as it was, was in cakes of soap, sold 
wholesale to merchants who then had their own trade names 
impressed upon each cake. This practice, Thornton decided, 
must cease; and soap produced by Yardley’s, if marked at all, 
should be stamped with the name Yardley. Moreover, the 
cosmetic branch of the factory had fallen into complete disuse; 
while the famous toilet waters were now no more than a little- 
known sideline. All this Thornton Gardner changed; with such 
success that by 1903 the factory in Ridgemont Street, Blooms¬ 
bury, which had been built twenty years before, was too small 
to cope with the augmented and continually increasing de¬ 
mands for the company’s products. A new factory was there¬ 
fore opened in the East End of London at Stratford-by-Bow. 
And in the same decade, an Australian office was opened, as 
well as a small retail shop in New Bond Street. 

The famous Yardley trade mark of the flower-seller crying 
her wares is of comparatively recent usage, having been 
adapted by the firm in 1913. The original was one of a series 
of fourteen canvases of the Street Cries of London, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy by Francis Wheatley in the 1790’s. 
These fine paintings captured the popular imagination, and 
were reproduced many times over by the engravers and print 
makers of the period. The original of the Yardley print, it 
should be said, had nothing to do with lavender. She was a 
spring flower-seller; and the picture bore the title Two 
Bunches a Penny! Primroses! But the advertising department 
soon modified this by painting out the primroses in the seller’s 
basket, and replacing them with copious bunches of lavender. 

During the 1914-1918 war, production was very much 
impeded; but with the armistice, Yardley’s began to gain fresh 
ground. In 1921 their first American depot was inaugurated in 
New York, while in the later ’20’s and ’30’s, others were 
opened in Dallas, San Francisco and Chicago; an American 
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headquarters was built overlooking the Hudson River at Union 
City, New Jersey; and a suite of offices and a boutique were 
acquired in New York's Rockefeller Center. 

Like most cosmetic companies, Yardley’s found it expedient 
to offer the entire range of cosmetics and beauty preparations 
demanded by the modem woman. In 1937 a beauty salon was 
opened at Yardlev House in Old Bond Street. All seemed 
favourable for further advances when World War II once 
more delayed progress. Yardley’s French factory was occupied 
by the Gemians, and the English factories, first damaged by 
bombs and then repaired, were commandeered for making 
war munitions, and such auxiliaries as have been already men¬ 
tioned, sea-water purifiers and aeroplane parts. 

The Gardner connection with the firm has been preserved 
in the persons of Thomas Gardner’s grandsons, who now share 
in the administration, not only of the parent London company, 
but of its subsidiaries in America, Australia, Canada, and 
France. In 1949 the company obtained a Royal Warrant from 
King George VI as Purveyors of Soap to His Majesty, the 
third it could boast, the first having been from the Prince of 
Wales (now the Duke of Windsor), in 1921, the second in 
1932, as Perfumers to Her Majesty Queen Mary. 

To look back at the variety of Yardley creations is to recall 
an England seemingly much more remote than in fact it is - 
the ornamental glass bottles, for instance, in which was sold 
White Rose , an extract, as they were so ornately labelled, of 
the Highest Concentration; Amaryllis in its flat square bottle; 
the triple extracts of Gardenia and White Rose , boxed to¬ 
gether, but each in its individual tiny bottle, with the enormous 
round-knobbed ground-glass stopper - like those smelling 
bottles which were one of the joys of my grandmother's life. 
A fine cake of Brown Windsor soap with Windsor Castle 
embossed upon it, now in the firm’s archives, was first dis¬ 
played at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and reminds one of 
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those other excellent soaps for which the firm was famed in 
Victorian times - English Carbolic and Oatmeal (oatmeal 
being a skin cleanser used at least as far back as the reign of 
the first Elizabeth), Elder Flower Soap and Sunflower Oil 
Soap. Later there came soaps I can remember from my 
childhood - Eagle Brand Eau-de-Cologne Cold Cream Soap , 
which was packed three plump cakes to a wooden box, bear¬ 
ing on its side pictures of medals long since awarded for its 
excellence and purity. 

Yardley’s Toothpaste in its package with scroll-decorated 
comers, and a rather wilting cherry branch, four fmit and two 
leaves, I do not recall: but an empty talcum powder tin after¬ 
wards became a treasured toy, and was certainly one of the 
earliest of my introductions to the fine arts, bearing on one 
side, as it did, the reproduction of a painting by Fragonard, 
or so it seems to me over the gap of time, though it could 
as easily have been a Boucher or a Watteau. And I do re¬ 
member a Yardley perfume box, an embarrassment to my 
childish years, for it had on the lid, enclosing the lettering, two 
young ladies, pretty in the Alma-Tadema manner, and no 
more than a wholly inadequate swag of satin to cover the 
nakedness of them both. However, my grandmother used 
decently to bury them beneath dressing-table runners and 
hat-pin cushions, powder bowls and ring stands, and all the 
other half-a-hundred objects which overran the toilet-table of 
thirty and forty years ago. 

Most evocative of all is the flower-seller. My mother’s 
dressing-table, as I recall, was rarely without a bottle of 
lavender-water - and always it was this label - the girl and 
the two children. I knew every colour and cut of their robes, 
each gesture of their bodies. I could almost hear the flower- 
seller’s cry - and litde did I then realise that the cry I could 
almost hear was one that she had never uttered ‘Lavender! 
Sweet Lavender: Come buy, come buy’. 
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This reminiscing about a mere label will probably earn the 
disapproval of the younger generation. No doubt, however, 
they, in their .turn, will have among their make-up and per¬ 
fume pots and boxes a container similar to that in which 
Yardley’s sell the perfume Flair, that has embossed upon it a 
host of jiving and gyrating girls. Yet these images, in severe 
contrast to the Edwardian delicacy of my mother’s toilette, 
may well evoke in future generations a nostalgia comparable 
to my own. 
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CURIOUS PERFUMES AND 
‘MOST MELODIOUS TWANGS 5 

The clearest remembrances, the things that will most swiftly 
conjure up your first years, are the smells, the scents, the per¬ 
fumes. Useless for me to try to catalogue them, for they must 
always be individual and entirely personal; but the delicate 
yet subtle role that the sense of smell plays in your life would 
be difficult to exaggerate. 

The Ancients clearly realised this, so that we find the Sumer¬ 
ians and the Babylonians, the Hittites and the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, Egyptians and Romans, all making and using sweet¬ 
smelling perfumes with which to anoint themselves. Some of 
these had an oil or fat base, and were used as we use creams 
and lotions; but the perfumes themselves were the concentrated 
juice of herbs and flowers, thinned down to make them more 
easily usable. 

Habits change little in the world of Beauty over two or three 
thousand years. The same kind of flower extracts are used for 
many of the contemporary scents - but with the quantities 
now being made, the acreage of flowers to be cultivated is so 
much vaster, that a small change in, for example, the climate 
of a flower-growing district, can completely unbalance an 
entire country’s perfumery - as in the winter of 1955-1956, 
which was especially severe in France and Bulgaria. The roses 
of Bulgaria were all withered. No attar of roses: no Bulgarian 
rose-petal jam either, the most delicious conserve imaginable, 
and made from some species of the flower not suitable for 
scent. No mimosa in France, buried in a sudden flurry of snow. 
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browned and blackened and withered at the thaw. No violets, 
nipped to the very root by frost, so that violet oil became 
literally more precious than gold, selling for £20 an ounce to 
gold's £13. 

No such market fluctuations troubled the perfumers who 
scented the gloves so coveted of the Elizabethans, and whose 
toilet waters were distilled from the flowers in their own back 
gardens (Hatton Garden, now the haunt of diamond mer¬ 
chants, was a most prolific source of Elizabethan scents). Not 
even in the 19th century, when the greatest perfumers were to 
be found in France, was a sudden frost as disastrous as today. 
Otherwise it is more than probable that the House of Guer- 
lain would have died prematurely. 

The House of Guerlain, which still flourishes, which still 
remains in the founder’s family, and which now keeps a large 
salon in London in addition to its Paris headquarters, was the 
creation of Pierre Francois Pascal Guerlain. He opened his 
first shop, dealing exclusively in perfumes, in 1828. In a city 
of parfumeurs , there was apparently nothing to choose between 
Guerlain and half-a-hundred others. However, after two 
decades of experiment, he produced what he felt sure to be a 
masterpiece, a toilet water with a lavender base. Friends at 
court introduced it to Napoleon Ill's Empress, Eugenie; and 
Guerlain, in her honour, named it Eau-de-Cologne Imperial. 
The Empress loved it, recommended it to all the ladies of 
her court, and no court was more susceptible to suggestion 
than that of the Second Empire of France. In a year or two, 
Guerlain's fame was nation-wide, and spread thence, in a 
few years more, throughout Europe. Despite all changes of 
fashion, Guerlain has continued to specialise in perfumes. 
Over the hundred odd years of the firm's success, about one 
hundred and twenty new scents have been created, a third 
of which are still on sale, and still made to the original recipes, 
which are family secrets. 
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Some indeed, have had a very long life. Jicky> created in 
1889 is still very popular in France: UHeure Bleue of 1912 
and Shalimar of 1916 are equally favoured. In England, the 
latter is named No. 90, to avoid confusion with a hand 
cream which was already registered here when Guerlain’s 
Shalimar was introduced. Perhaps the most famous of modem 
Guerlain perfumes is Mitsouko, which many users will be 
surprised to learn has been in existence since 1919. Like many 
other lingering and exciting scents, it has a chypre base. More 
recently Vol-de-Nuit (1932) and Sous le Vent (1933) have 
been best-sellers. While in 1957 Ode , an especially fragrant 
flower perfume was welcomed by great hosts of experimenting 
women, anxious to create a new and slightly different sensa¬ 
tion. 

The names of these new scents are very important, as we 
shall later see, when we come to examine in detail the language 
of cosmetic publicity. All Guerlain naming and advertising 
and packaging design, even for the English market, is of 
French origin. Here I should like to comment, in passing, 
on the highly imaginative nature of French cosmetic advertis- 
ing ‘ 

Imagination , not a Guerlain, but a creation of Violet, 
another French parfumeur, was launched with the most 
exciting full-pages in many leading fashion magazines. On a 
pale pink ground is an amorphous blotch of strawberry-purple. 
On this darker field is much activity. A ghostly couple stand 
near the centre, dwarfed by an immense powder box, the lid 
of which is half-removed, and which bears a star, decorative 
scrolls, and the single word, Imagination . Hovering above 
them are a squadron of amoretti , flowered bows in hand, the 
arrows, also of flowers, trained on the man’s heart. Beneath 
them is a flowered flask, of the same stuff as the bows, round 
which a magic lipstick, which can at will change its colour 
from scarlet to grey-white, draws a ribbon now grey, now 
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scarlet, on which it inscribes, over and over again, in the 
opposite colour: Imagination Imagination Imagination. 

To return to Guerlain. In the mid ig2o’s, the extent of 
English interest was sufficient to induce the opening of a 
London salon. Like its parent in Paris, it specialised in per¬ 
fume, and wisely avoiding competition with the more general 
salons, concerned itself less with make-up and more with skin 
care, for which the bases were the toilet waters of the original 
M. Guerlain. Recently, that is within the past decade, the 
London shop in Grafton Street, Mayfair, has been decorated 
to resemble in miniature the Paris headquarters, which itself 
is draped and furnished in a modified version of Second 
Empire style, the decor fashionable at the time of Guerlain’s 
first fame. 

Of all perfumes, Chanel No. 5 is, I suppose, the most 
famous. I have often pondered the fate of Chanel Nos. I, 2, 
3 and 4. In effect, I am happy to report that there never 
were any, and that when the French couturier decided to 
branch out into the perfume business, she coupled her own 
name with her lucky number. And a very lucky number it 
has been for more than forty years. It claims, with some 
reason, to be the most sold perfume in the world; is, or was 
at the last count, favoured by Miss Marilyn Monroe; was, in 
late 1959, according to Miss Amy Landreth of the London 
Daily Mail, the perfume most favoured among the ladies of 
Glasgow; and is without doubt alone among perfumes in 
having inspired a good modem poem - Lawrence Burrell’s 
Chanel , with its admirable first line: Scent , like a river pilot , 
led me there . .. 

Among writers of course, the importance of sweet smells has 
always been recognised. Ovid wrote a treatise upon odours, 
the sense of smell and the effects of sweet and sour. Propertius 
argued that goddesses could be distinguished from mortals by 
the distinctive perfume they left behind them as they vanished 
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into air, thus: mansit odor; posses scire fuisse Beam which 
might be roughly interpreted, c she left (in the place where she 
had been) a sweet perfume, so that it might be known a 
goddess passed that way 5 . Propertius in his turn was cited by 
John Aubrey, Fellow of the Royal Society, when deciding that 
a ghost which appeared not far from Cirencester in the year 
1670 was a good spirit, not an evil one . . . being demanded 
whether a good spirit , or a bad? returned no answer , but dis¬ 
appeared with a curious perfume and most melodious twang . 
Music and sweet perfume - the ghost must have been a good 
one, concluded Aubrey - to whom the phrase the odour of 
sanctity was no empty metaphor, for the Fathers of the Church 
had averred, as indeed the Church still does, that saints by 
nature give off a sweet perfume. 

Contemporary beauty counsellors, by no means at a loss 
before a problem which has perplexed some of the finest brains 
in Christendom, claim that perfumes can and should be 
selected according to personality. There are, it must be said, 
a number of pitfalls for the woman who has elected to choose 
her perfumes in this way. First, she must decide what kind of 
personality is hers. For this, numberless questionnaires have 
been devised, most of them absolutely useless for determining 
anything other than the crass idiocy of their compilers. They 
usually divide all women into three or four categories, and 
allocate to each group perhaps three of the thousands of per¬ 
fumes in existence. And the personality analyses are of the 
most banal - c You have a complex nature 5 , or ‘You are a 
creature of extremes 5 . I must in fairness say that I tried one 
of these questionnaires, which appeared some years ago in a 
beauty book, on four very different and all rather complicated 
women. To my surprise, and I suspect, to theirs also, the 
analysis was tolerably accurate in each case. But as they 
united in commenting c the scents that they suggest we use just 
don’t suit us. Besides we change from week to week’. The 
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most articulate of the quartet added: ‘One day I feel all 
spiky and sour, and the next snaky and mysterious. My charac¬ 
ter hasn’t changed, so I should use the same perfume both 
days; but I don’t, I don’t, believe me!’ 

In protesting that perfumes which accorded with their 
personalities did not necessarily accord with their persons, my 
quartet had unwittingly discerned a third problem. All per¬ 
fumes other than a few toilet waters are combinations of a 
number of highly complex chemicals. Every human body has 
its natural oils; and, as in all Nature nothing is static, the 
balance of these oils and the chemical components of the 
individual body are in a state of continual change. It needs 
only one chemical in a perfume to clash with one chemical in 
the sweat, in the natural grease, in the tissue of the skin of 
the person wearing it, and its whole effect is lost. 

Accordingly, other experts have advanced what are claimed 
to be scientific aids to the choice of perfume. Unhappily, the 
most scientific of them have either not been understood at all, 
or badly misunderstood by the publicists and by the public, 
so that all manner of rough guides - the natural colour of the 
hair, the dullness or sheen of the skin - have been suggested as 
criteria by which an individual’s chemistry could be assessed. 
These are, in effect, no more satisfactory as methods of choos¬ 
ing one’s own scents than those of the perfume by personality 
advocates. 

All a woman can do is to try a great many perfumes; many, 
at the first touch in the boutique, she will reject as unsuitable 
for her. Some will be suitable for a few occasions. A few, a 
very few, she will be able to wear regularly with good effect. 
And whatever may be the individual choice, or the method of 
making that choice, every woman secretly hopes it will have 
the impact claimed by Picot for his Pagan: c Pagan 3 , he 
announces, ‘is for lovers. Don’t wear it if you’re only bluffing*. 
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BEAUTY FOR YOUTH 

Never, it is said, is a girl too young to start caring for her 
appearance. Moreover, numberless beauty salons and cos¬ 
meticians have aids specially designed for the under-debs and 
early teens. Magazines for the nines to fifteens, alongside their 
pony-club notes and photographs of the ballet, print full-page 
illustrated articles on, for the up-to-twelves, care of the hair; 
twelve and over, every kind of cosmetic mystery. And perfumes 
and powders are exclusively created for the readers of some 
schoolgirl magazines. 

The English salons cater for upwards from thirteen and 
fourteen-year-olds. Cyclax and Yardley, among others, offer 
combined treatments and lessons in beauty care. The error 
most common in girls new to make-up is that of the Tudors, 
who did not understand the action of various chemicals on 
the skin. They put on liberal quantities of the newest colours 
and powders, but do not trouble to use a cleansing cream to 
remove it. No matter how pure the foundation or the powder, 
stale cosmetic in the pores is certain to cause many skin 
blemishes. Yardley’s, perhaps more fully realising the besetting 
worries of the novice, have organised a Teenage Club, and 
issue a magazine, Junior Miss , the advice in which, though 
reasonably enough alluding to the company’s own products, is 
nevertheless of general application. 

Once initiated into the ways of maquillage , there is little 
chance of escape; and the full beauty treatment becomes a 
part of most young women’s living. Those with time to spare 
regularly endure the full culture, in which they submit from 
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the ends of their hair to the tips of their toes, to the ritual of 
cleansing and refurbishing. Several salons, including Arden 
and Rubinstein, issue gift vouchers for the top-to-toe; while 
most issue tokens for some smaller part of the full treatment. 

For the girl in London, anxious for an evening out, and 
equally anxious to be looking her best after a hard day at the 
office or behind the counter, many beauty houses offer a quick 
brightener service - usually consisting of a brisk skin-cleansing 
and toning, an evening face make-up, manicure, and setting of 
hair. Especially to be recommended for this is Gala in the 
Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, who, though not offering hair 
care, afford free hanging for evening gowns during the day, 
and give each client a miniature lipstick, the same colour as 
used in her make-up, as a parting and party present. 

Gala, as is said in the advertisements, means colour; and is 
one of the most interesting of cosmetic houses. Founded about 
1937, Gala was scarcely able to expand until after the war. 
And while in the period 1937-1939 the firm produced all the 
usual range of cosmetics, subsequently it specialised in a more 
limited output of subtle colours, foregoing altogether the beauty 
culture of some of its rivals. In its first two years, Gala pro¬ 
duced three lipsticks only, all red, light, medium, and dark. 
With its emphasis on minute distinctions, Gala immediately 
decided to dramatise its shade names - the first two dark and 
light lipsticks being named Lantern Red and Blaze respectively. 
Next, it was decided to promote a new colour with pictorial 
advertisement cards, related pictorial cartons, and an advertis¬ 
ing theme pointing the name Sea Coral . This was a most 
effective promotion, photographs of models wearing the lip¬ 
stick and nail varnish being montaged with coral, seawrack 
and sand. 

In 1947, lip-line was introduced. This had two merits. It 
was the first interchange lipstick to be sold in England: and 
the long pencil-like stick, with which one could draw the 
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colour on to the lips, altogether eliminated the brush, which 
up to that time had been used to achieve an even spread of 
colour. 

Each year saw the introduction of a number of new shades 
of lipstick, nail varnish, eye-shadow, face foundations, and 
mascara. By 1955, Gala’s emphasis on colour was justifying 
itself by an enormous demand for their products, and by the 
interest shown in their innovations by the public and designers 
in related trades. For example, in that year. Continental 
cosmeticians were perfecting new but expensive lip colours 
with a white gleam in them (produced by the addition of 
titanium). Englishwomen wished to be fashionable, but if 
possible at less expense. Gala enabled them to fulfil that wish, 
with a whole group of gouache lipsticks, if one may borrow an 
adjective from the artist, culminating in 1957 in Italian Pink, 
a colour of great brilliance and linked closely to the prevailing 
fashions of that year. 

Usually, the colours of cosmetics are made to match the 
colours of clothes; but in Sari Peach, Gala created a colour 
which fashion followed. No less than fourteen manufacturers 
of clothes and accessories adopted the colour for dresses, coats, 
scarves, stockings, shoes and handbags, and in a campaign 
planned jointly with Gala, issued among other aids, 35,000 
mobiles, the predominant colour in which was Sari Peach. 

In the autumn of 1958, Gala presented unusual nail varn¬ 
ishes in jet, silver, emerald green and purple. They believed 
that these would have a limited sale among the ’teens and 
twenties, and arranged accordingly with Heathcote nylons, 
Susan Small, Polly Peck, and some other fashion firms special¬ 
ising in younger clothes and lingerie, to dye their fabrics to 
match. Demands exceeded all expectations; especially in the 
North of England, where very many older women welcomed 
these fresh colours with the greatest delight. And the company 
has ever since maintained a wide range of multi-coloured nail 
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varnishes, now producing mascaras, eye-shadows, and even 
lipsticks to match. 

The exact range of cosmetics having been established by 
1959, Gala next turned their attention to the packaging. The 
pictorial cartons of a decade before had been wholly success¬ 
ful at their introduction, but with time the idea had grown 
stale, and a number of new designs had been tried, all success¬ 
fully, but none with the great impact of Sea Coral . A number 
of foreign designers were canvassed, but the choice finally 
settled upon a young Scot, David McMeekin. He suggested 
that each group of Gala cosmetics should be sold in packages 
of a distinctive colour, or group of related colours - orange 
and pink for lipsticks, purples for face foundations, black, 
grey and brown for mascara, and lilac, green and blue for 
eye-shadows - each carton’s colour, broadly speaking, reflect¬ 
ing the colour of its contents. All, McMeekin concluded, 
should have some symbol in common. And for this he selected 
the rose, engraved after an old print, and imposed in black 
upon the coloured packets. 

In the summer and autumn of that year, two new colours, 
Fantasy Pink and Fantasy Peachy both designed for the seven- 
teens to twenty-fives, and both containing essence of pearl to 
give them their distinctive sheen and texture, were introduced. 
At the same time it was decided that face colours, which had 
hitherto almost without exception been basically yellow or 
pink, should be in tones of grey - in fact the shades of muta¬ 
tion mink. Two mink w T ere adopted as symbols of the new 
foundation colours, and to head the advertising campaign the 
famous fashion photographer Norman Parkinson was com¬ 
missioned, he in his turn retaining the beautiful Tania Mallett. 
Mutation mink foundations, with their accompanying brush¬ 
less mascaras and seven-colour eye-shadow pencils, known as 
Eye Fantasy Batons, were probably the most successful of all 
Gala products to date. 
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The Gala salon, as we have already noticed, does not care 
for hair, or for the body in general, only for facial make-up, 
and the nails. Cyclax, to whom we promised to return, offers 
the full treatment. It has a long tradition of aristocratic and 
royal clients; but, in addition, there are three groups of people 
for whom Cyclax feels itself especially suited — would-be 
models and cosmeticians, young girls, and those psychologic¬ 
ally in need of beauty treatment. Would-be models and 
cosmeticians, chiefly from the Dominions and Commonwealth 
countries, come to South Molton Street to be trained in the 
art of maquillage . Young girls are less in need of beauty treat¬ 
ments than of instruction in preserving or improving on the 
beauty which is already theirs. 

In a sense, the final group are the most interesting, and 
probably the most rewarding to those who care for them (in 
passing, it should be noted that no Cyclax employee is trained 
in beauty culture before her 25th birthday). Some hypochon¬ 
driacs, who are, whatever may be said of their physical state, 
psychologically infirm, and a number of genuine invalids, are 
sent to the salon for beautifying as part of their medical 
therapy. Results are often surprisingly swift, and gratifying. 

Indeed, even Soviet Russia has recognised the psychological 
importance of beauty culture to its citizens, albeit imperfectly, 
according to Mr Truman Capote’s report of 1955. The Astoria 
Hotel in Leningrad, he assures us, has an Institute of Beauty, 
where are carried on manicures, pedicures, and hairdressing. 
The Institute by his account, falls short, in practice, of its 
intentions. It resembles, he writes, a charity clinic supervised 
by not too sanitary nurses , and the coiffure that Madame 
receives there is liable to leave her hair with a texture excellent 
for scouring pans. It is to ‘MadameY hair in the modem 
world that we shall next turn our attention. 
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CURLS AND COLOURS: COIFFURE 

Until this century, hair could be crimped, combed, curled, 
pinned, rolled, thinned, trimmed, and shaven off to be re¬ 
placed by a wig: but it could not be styled, and set to last for 
days or even weeks at a time. That is, until 1906, when Charles 
Nestle gave the first permanent wave, charging a thousand 
dollars for the privilege. From Nestle’s beginnings, the dressing 
of hair has become a major activity in all but the smallest 
village: and even there, the coiffuristes now oblige with 'home- 
perm 3 sets. 

In 1906, a woman still prided herself on having hair long 
enough to sit on; and even the most stylish had hair sufficiently 
long to be bubble-curled. The war of 1914 caused the first 
significant changes in coiffure in the present century. Many 
women began to be employed in offices and shops, and as 
nurses and auxiliaries. It was simply a question of hygiene to 
wear the hair cut shorter than before. Nevertheless, it was left 
to America and the post-war era to introduce cropping so 
short that little could be distinguished between the hair of men 
and women. 

Much has been written about the psychological needs ful¬ 
filled by the cult of boyishness in the ig20 3 s (it is significant 
that the English version was called the 'Eton crop 5 ); but 
whatever the reasons, the short-cropped hair-style, for the 
first time since the Middle Ages, revealed the full structural 
beauty of the female visage. 

The crop, the bob, the shingle were fashions, which like all 
strictly contemporary styles, suited very few, and lasted but a 
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short while. Nor were the short-croppers alone eccentric in 
this decade. Elsie de Wolfe (Lady Mendl) was to be seen for 
a whole season at Claridge’s, with her hair dyed bright green; 
whilst the German bom avant-garde poet Tara Osrik (she 
was, in tmth, the Baroness Elsa von Freytag-Loringhoven), 
astonished New Yorkers by shaving her hair off altogether, 
and lacquering her bare cranium a bright vermilion. 

By the late J 20 5 s, shoulder length hair was in order; and 
early in the ? 30 ? s the regular permanent wave. I must confess 
that I am not much impressed by the corrugations which 
disgraced women’s heads in that decade. Allowing for a 
prejudice against it, however, even its defenders must admit 
that a main feature of the permanent wave was its imperman¬ 
ence. Many, varied, and temporary were the hair styles of the 
late ’so’s, but almost all were based on some variant of the 
permanent wave. The war brought simpler styles into promin¬ 
ence, coiffures which could be tended in a few moments, and 
without the benefit of more than mirror, bmsh and comb, and 
elementary curlers. 

On the other hand, the expected crop was not favoured. 
Women, even in uniform, wanted something more softly 
feminine in appearance, so that a page-boy cut, which could 
be pinned up during duty, and brushed out in leisure, was a 
style most favoured by European women. (Notable exceptions 
were the fantastic coiffures of Occupied France. There, in a 
kind of defiance, as though to show that some part of that 
great land was unconquerable, hair styles became more and 
more ornate, complex, and elaborate.) 

The post-war years provided a long period of uncertainty; 
one, indeed, from which we have never wholly emerged. 
Women tended for a few months, sometimes for a few weeks 
only, to follow the lead of a particular film actress (any reader 
over thirty will remember the Veronica Lake style, with the 
long wave completely obscuring the left eye). The post-war 
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period, too, saw the perfection of home perms, home dyes, 
and coloured rinses. By 1950 the do-it-yourself hairkit was a 
part of the cosmetic apparatus of hundreds of thousands of 
women. Pin-Up , for example, was advertising its Popular 
Home Permanent for the whole head at a cost of seven 
shillings and elevenpence; and the Salon Type with plastic 
curlers, for eleven shillings. 

After the home permanents come the setting lotions. While 
most compendiums have their own lotions, a few, which com¬ 
bine setting with toning up of the hair in general, are sold by 
themselves. Of these is Curlex , prepared by a Lancashire com¬ 
pany, Vosemar Limited. This, to be accurate, is more of a 
paste than a lotion, being packed in a tube, sufficient to keep 
the average coiffure curled and waved for two months. 
Although instructions are carefully set out in most kits, there 
are a number of traps for the unwary 7 amateur coiffuriste . One 
of the greatest dangers is that the hair, instead of being 
delicately curled, may easily be frizzed and bubbled, if it has 
been previously dyed or bleached. Dyes and bleaches chemic¬ 
ally peel off a minute outer shaving of each hair; the 
preparatory lotion for a permanent wave does the same. 
Consequently, to attempt to wave recently treated hair is to 
attempt to remove two layers; and this can thin it to the point 
of unmanageability. Also, since hair grows slowly - the average 
growth is six inches a year - it takes a long period for dye 
or bleach to grow out of even a medium-length head of 
hair. 

Then, of course, since hair, which is a type of skin, varies 
in quality and composition from person to person, no two 
coiffures, treated with identical chemicals, will react in the 
same way. Some, with thin hair, will find it frizzing even if 
they obey instructions implicitly; while others, whose hair is 
unusually thick or oily, will find it stubbornly refusing to curl 
or wave. For such women, the Vinolia company seems to have 
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solved the problem with Model Set , a hair spray with lanolin 
as one of its chief ingredients, which, although it is neither gum 
nor lacquer, acts to a certain degree like each, and sets the hair 
in the desired style. 

The chief European and American stylists have recognised 
that much home hairdressing is inevitable, and have set the 
seal of their approval upon the best of the home kits. For 
example, Mr Richard Henry, whose salons in London and 
Rome are famous, has created twelve styles exclusive to the 
users of Prom, which gives a casually cared for look, and takes 
only thirty minutes to achieve. 

For those who do not go regularly to a stylist or do not 
choose to have the entire treatment when they do so, many 
shampoos are prepared, which have merits of various kinds 
other than simple cleanliness. White Rain comes in sachets of 
three different colours - white for normal hair, pink which 
contains agents for removing the excess oil, blue which con¬ 
tains oily substances for supplementing the natural oils in 
dry hair. Richard Hudnut, creator of a particularly successful 
home permanent outfit, offers a special lotion to go with it - 
a crystal clear waving lotion, which appears on the hair very 
similar to a clear varnish on paint, or a transparent glaze on 
porcelain. A similar, and extremely effective conditioning and 
dressing cream for everyday use, Vitapointe , is produced by a 
Parisian company. Miss Julie Andrews used this to maintain 
the sheen on her hair during her performances in My Fair 
Lady . 

Colour rinses suddenly became popular in 1955 and 1956- 
Of these preparations, essentially hair dyes, a number of dif¬ 
ferent kinds were perfected. Most cosmetic firms producing 
such dyes produced three basic types — the temporary tint, to 
be used once for a single occasion, durable for at most a few 
days; the semi-permanent rinse, which could undergo half-a- 
dozen washings without renewal; and the permanent tint, 
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which is, in effect, an almost permanent dye. Harlene, for 
example, was producing a grey rinse, Smoke , in the three 
types. While in 1959, Focus had evolved a shampoo-cum 
conditioner cum tint in six different colours - Golden Glint, 
Hazel Gleam, Auburn Lights, Copper Lustre, Chestnut Sheen 
and Dark Glow. 

For semi-permanent colouring, without benefit of shampoo, 
another English firm, Inecto, are making their Hair Magio in 
fifteen different colours, starting at Damson, Dark Plum, Red 
Copper, Red Gold and Copper Glow for the naturally raven¬ 
haired or dark brunettes, ranging through Rose Blonde and 
Golden Brown for the mediums; Mellow Gold, Rose Grey 
and Champagne Blonde for the blondes, to White Gold, 
Platinum and Champagne Blonde for those with grey, white, 
or bleached hair. 

Two other English hair cosmetics are worth mentioning - 
Color-Glo , which since 1956 has been used for heightening 
the natural colour, and also acts on the principle of a clear 
varnish, and Bandbox’s tint-n-set. The latter is a temporary 
colouring agent which is made up in the form of a paste, sold 
in tubes, is combed into the hair, and produced in ten colours, 
most of which are designed to be used on hair of approxim¬ 
ately its own shade - for example, Smokey Black on almost 
black or very dark brown hair, Silver Blue over grey, Golden 
Blonde over fair, and Auburn Gold on red. 

Quite recently we have been informed that mauve and 
pink rinses are unfashionable. They have been replaced by 
more subtle yellows, greys and browns, emphasising the 
natural shade of the hair, rather than overlaying it with an 
entirely artificial one. It is unlikely that the colours offered by 
Gamier of Paris are much different from those of English hair 
cosmeticians: but the names are extremely fine. Gamier’s 
Cristal Color, a combined shampoo and dye, can be obtained 
in such shades as Autumn Dawn, Squirrel, Swedish Ash, Light 
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Gazelle, Florentine Gold, Blonde Venus, Sea Black and Silver 
Tide. 

In the whole of the decade 1950 to i960, there has been no 
fixed fashionable hair style. There have been, it is true, a 
number of spasmodic crazes - the bouffant style of Spring 
1956, the beehive of 1959 — but there has been no single 
coiffure common to whole groups of women, setting them 
exactly into a certain stratum of Society and confining them 
to a narrow period of time. In the autumn of 1959, when 
the stylists were pronouncing for very short hair, the majority 
of women were still wearing it medium to long — bouffant , pig¬ 
tailed, pony-tailed, in coils above the ears, plied and pleated at 
the back, or twisted in the form of a seed-wig. No matter 
what the stylists may predict, most women prefer long hair. 
Its advantages are obvious, above all the variety of coiffures 
it affords the individual, and its inherent attractiveness. 
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GOYA 

Goya Limited, of London and Amersham, is the creation of 
one man, Douglas Collins, inspired with a single idea. Before 
the foundation of Goya - the name of which has no 
connection with the painter, of whom, Mr Collins avers, he 
had not heard in 1936 — he had for a time been a perfume 
salesman. At this period, he considered that English perfumes 
were of inferior quality; that the best, if put up in miniature 
bottles, could be sold at moderate prices; that, in his own 
words ‘you can’t buy five shillings’ worth of mink coat, but 
you can buy five shillings’ worth of mink coat quality 
perfume’. 

Implementing this plan, Douglas Collins, who at the age of 
twenty-three had already been hotel worker, paint factor, 
stockbroker’s clerk, operative in a handbag factory, green¬ 
grocer and yachtsman, opened his business at his mother’s 
home in Brighton, on £3 of his own money, and a £50 loan 
from a bank. His factory was a garden-shed, nine feet by 
three; his office, his bedroom; and Goya, which would have 
been Loya but for an already existent cosmetic named Loy, 
was in being. 

In the first year of trading, paying himself £3 a week, he 
made a profit of £50, and was then joined by his friend 
Walter Barratt, who remained his financial partner for the 
next decade. That same year (1937), Collins moved to Lon¬ 
don, where he took four rooms in Whitehorse Street, 
Piccadilly, and there the one-man business was maintained, 
the founder living in one room, manufacturing his perfumes 
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in the next, using the third as an office, and the fourth as a 
waiting room. When he had made and bottled enough Goya 
perfume to warrant a journey, he locked up the factory, and 
went the rounds of the retailers. After some six months of this 
frenzied activity, business was sufficient to allow the recruit¬ 
ment of two part-time employees, a secretary in the morn¬ 
ings, and a packer in the afternoons. The packer, Miss Renee 
Middleton, remained with Goya throughout its progress, 
finally becoming Chief Welfare Officer in Amersham; but 
this is to anticipate events. 

By the autumn of 1938, Douglas Collins was forced out of 
his living room by the expansion of the factory. At the same 
time, he doubled his own salary, and married. Eighteen 
months later, he was called into service with the Royal Navy, 
first as navigator of a corvette. The business was left in the 
capable care of his wife, his secretary, his accountant Ernest 
Beacham, and Renee Middleton. When, in 1940, the London 
premises were damaged by bombs, similar small premises were 
taken in Buckingham, where the firm remained throughout 
the war. In 1945, Collins was demobilized, and at once set to 
work to rebuild and to expand the business. 

In 1946 Goya moved to an 18th century brewery, Badmin¬ 
ton Court, at Amersham in Buckinghamshire. This was 
already a building of quite considerable size: and each year, 
fresh workshops and offices are added, at the rate of between 
ten and twenty thousand square feet a year. At Badminton 
Court, all the essential work of perfumery is carried on, from 
creation to packaging and despatch. 

Collins creates new perfumes at what he calls the organ - 
a vast battery of the essential oils of which perfumes are con¬ 
stituted. Row upon row of bottles, four hundred of them, are 
ranged in tiered semi-circles round the performer, the creator, 
who was, until 1949 exclusively the founder. Since that time 
he has shared the task with M. Rene Milon. 
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The way that the creators work is of special interest, Collins 
says that a perfume, like a piece of music, is first created in 
the imagination. Then the oils and essences have to be com¬ 
bined until, by a process of trial and error, the imagined scent 
is embodied. His swiftest creation, and not he admits, a very 
good one, took only three weeks: his longest, and as yet 
(i960) unfinished scent, he began at the shed in Brighton in 
1937, and he has been sporadically experimenting with it 
ever since. One of his own favourites, Black Rose , was four 
and a half years in the perfecting; and though French roses 
provide its distinctive perfume, Oil of Jasmine is its main 
constituent. 

A new scent having been created, - Black Rose (1955), 
Passport (1957) - in minute quantities, it has then to be 
produced in bulk. This process is more complex than at first 
appears. The formula has first to be scaled up, to yield ten 
gallons of scent the maximum size of a unit at present practic¬ 
able (and worth, at current rates about £3,000). When the 
chemists have completed their part of the task, the formula is 
handed to the production manager, who instructs his oil and 
chemical buyers in the ingredients necessary, and, on their 
arrival, begins to produce the new scent in bulk in the com¬ 
pounding laboratories. Almost all modern scents are mixed 
with alcohol, and with one of three fixatives - ambergris, civet 
or musk. Each of these tinctures is manufactured at Badmin¬ 
ton. Many perfumers, especially large-scale commercial pro¬ 
ducers, use synthetic flower and plant oils, but Goya, regardless 
of the cost, uses only natural extracts. These may make their 
perfumes more expensive, but they also make them of the first 
quality and durability. 

While the perfume is being made, five designers, under 
William Kinsey, are evolving styles of package appropriate to 
the new creation. The selected design is given to the print and 
packaging buyer, who commissions block-makers, lithographers 
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and printers; meanwhile the container buyer is ensuring a 
supply of bottles or caskets or boxes. The ten-gallon jars are 
then bottled, packaged, and sent out to one of the sixty 
different countries in which Goya products are sold. 

Badminton is not the only factory for Goya cosmetics; per¬ 
fume is also made in Paris, and the other cosmetics to the 
formulae of the parent factory by subsidiaries or licensees in 
fifteen countries, including Australia, Finland, Rhodesia, Hol¬ 
land, Pakistan, Ireland, Denmark, India and New Zealand. 
In addition, in Raans Road, New Amersham, Goya has, 
since 1952, had a second establishment, where are situated 
the research laboratories, the heavy mixing machines for 
quantity products such as cold creams and face powders, the 
raw material warehouses, and the despatch department. 

The direction and financial management of Goya have been 
rather complex since 1947, when Walter Barratt left the 
partnership, and Douglas and Patricia Collins retained 60% 
of the interest, the other 40% being divided among a small 
number of shareholders. At the same time, a separate Collins 
company was created. This arrangement prevailed until 1952, 
when Goya and Collins both amalgamated with another well 
known English cosmetic firm, J. C. and J. Field. The Collins 
themselves, and others interested in the firm named after them, 
received Field shares in exchange; the other Goya share¬ 
holders were bought out in cash. As Field's had lost their 
factory in an air-raid in 1941, and had since been working in 
properties not their own, their production and administration 
was at once removed to Amersham, and divided between the 
two Goya buildings. 

In 1958, Field's was sold to the Manchester company, E. 
Griffiths Hughes Limited, and Goya and Collins again re¬ 
sumed their separate identities and private nature. In April 
i960, Goya, Collins, and two other subsidiaries, Care Labora¬ 
tories and Jane Seymour Limited, were all bought by the 
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celebrated starch and household detergent factors, Reckitt and 
Colman of Hull. The Goya factory, however, continues its 
previous policy, specialising in costly perfumes in compara¬ 
tively small quantities, in the way which has already been 
outlined. At the time of writing, Reckitt and Colman shares 
stand on the London Stock Exchange at 82/3d, and are rising 
in value. 

The moral is plain. One man devoted singlemindedly to one 
idea, in which he has complete faith; and able to persuade 
others to his belief, even in this age of apparent prohibitions 
and inhibitions, has every opportunity to create an organiza¬ 
tion of major importance. 
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RUMANIANS AND RURITANIANS: 

STAGE MAKE-UP 

In 1923, Princess Marie Bibesco left Paris, which was her 
home, and lived for a year on one of the great feudal estates 
of Rumania. In her book, Isvor , she tells of the life which was 
hers as a great lady, and contrasts it with that of the simple 
peasant girls who worked on the estate’s farms and fields, and 
lived in village settlements close by. On all occasions when a 
girl wanted to look her best, and especially at the festive 
dances, at which the young men and their mothers would be 
hawk-eyed, examining potential marriage-partners, any self- 
respecting Rumanian girl would paint her face. The more 
prosperous would colour their cheeks with a red pigment with 
which a leaf of paper had been impregnated, sold from vil¬ 
lage to village all over the Carpathians by itinerant peddlars, 
and known as Sulimans (presumably they originated in 
Turkey). So common was the practice that c to Suliman one’s 
self 9 a verb meaning ‘to rouge one’s face for a festival’ had 
become part of the peasant language. Those girls too poor to 
afford a Suliman, used powdered brick: ‘and that’ says the 
Princess ‘doesn’t pass unnoticed’. 

One knows that for the most part the peasant maquillage 
would have been applied with a heavy hand, and with a view 
to sudden impact rather than to subtle persuasion. The same 
may be said of the majority of those who use make-up in their 
quest for authenticity in amateur theatricals. At one time or 
another most of us have seen Orientals of unspecified 
nationality in The Grand Cham’s Diamond , their temples 
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panelled with twin ovals of No. 8 (deep red-brown) grease 
paint: or the twenty-year-old player of character roles, a 
bright pink cardboard crown to his head to simulate the hair¬ 
lessness of senility, his eyes bordered with black pencil crows 5 
feet and a pointilliste design of brown liner and No. 32 (blue- 
green, for haggard shadows). 

In fact there can be no excuse nowadays for this kind of 
incompetence, so long as stage make-up is bought from a 
reputable firm of theatrical cosmeticians, who will then offer 
advice on the exact application and the colours necesary to 
effect the desired change in appearance. Such a company is 
Leichner of London, who specialise in the making of cosmetics 
for the stage, and film, television and photographic studios, 
and which maintains a permanent make-up studio in Cran- 
bourn Street, near the heart of London’s theatreland. One 
cannot advise amateur actors on the lighting of their pro¬ 
ductions, on which so much of the effectiveness of stage make¬ 
up depends; but, assuming the electrician to be competent, 
the clear instructions Leichners issue, and the good quality of 
their products, should result in excellent characterisations. 

The most important consideration, and one which cannot 
too frequently be emphasised, even in the wider field of every¬ 
day maquillage , is that there are no set rules in make-up. It 
is, for example, quite useless to attempt to alter the bone 
structure of the face by the application of grease-paint. The 
most one can expect to do is to accentuate or to soften prom¬ 
inent bones, to cover up wrinkles where they are not wanted, 
or to add them where they are not naturally present. No 
simple cosmetic can change a thick-lipped, heavy-jowled face 
into a smooth, delicate aesthetic one: but considerable modi¬ 
fications can be attained. 

As in ordinary make-up, the skin must be prepared to re¬ 
ceive the cosmetics. It is normal to clean the skin area to be 
made up with removing cream, and then, when the cream 
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which liquefies with the body heat, together with any foreign 
matter, has been wiped off, for an astringent lotion to be 
applied - the latter serves to counter any excess natural oil, 
or scraps of removing cream which may have remained on 
the skin. The foundation is then applied. In theory, any one of 
the sixty shades of Leichner grease-paint, ranging from black 
to white, may be used as a foundation: but in practice, unless 
one wishes to appear grotesque, or deliberately mannered in 
some way, the choice is restricted to a few pinks, peaches and 
golds. These are not sold by name, but by number, which is 
the designation used by all professionals, and Is common to all 
brands of stage cosmetic. The most common are the ordinary 
male skin tones (3 and 3J): the suntan and male outdoor skin 
tones (4 and 4-^): the sallow colours of ageing skin (6 and 
6|-): the ivories (5 and 5!) •: and reddish-brown (9). 

The foundation having been smoothly applied, the would- 
be actor has then to decide the highlights and shadows neces¬ 
sary to the character he or she is to play. It is at this stage of 
make-up that so many amateurs fail - for they try to change 
their appearance altogether by drawing in new muscles and 
bones, new curves and hollows, instead of modifying the 
already existent contours better to accord with the role to be 
played. Highlights are usually applied in white or light pink 
(Nos. 1 and if), but just occasionally in a bright yellow. The 
shadows are naturally smoothed on in darker tones - the 
medium browns (Nos. 13 to 16), lake (No. 25), brown (No. 
28), blue-green (No. 39), black (No. 42) and the blues and 
carmines (Nos. 320 to 329). 

Once the highlights and shadows have been established, the 
cheeks, if they are to be coloured, should receive attention. The 
red-browns (Nos. 8 and 9) are first smoothed on, and then 
the cheeks are touched with the carmine proper for various 
tones from light carmine (No. 320) to dark rose (No. 329). 
Eye-sockets are the next portion of the face to be coloured, 
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with a shade deeper than the face foundation. To bring out 
the natural colour of the eyes, a liner similarly coloured is 
applied to the eyelids. Here women may take considerable 
liberty, as even off-stage they frequently wear many unusual 
tones of eye shadow. 

The main part of the make-up is now complete. And the 
resultant mask is at this point dusted over with blending 
powder. Leichner Blending Powder is made especially for use 
over grease-paints, and unlike ordinary face powders, is trans¬ 
parent. In addition, it acts as a fixative for the grease-paint, 
and absorbs excess oil. 

The lips, eyelashes and eyebrows have now to be tended. 
Lips, to attune with the brighter-than-natural colours of the 
rest of the maquillage , are sharply painted with one of the 
carmines, which is then toned down with rose blending 
powder. Eyelashes and eyebrows are the last to be dealt with. 
The eyelashes are emphasised with mascara, which again is of 
a different quality from ordinary commercial mascara, and has 
properties which the latter has not: - durability, fastness even 
with tears, and yet not harmful to delicate eyes. For an even 
more intense colouring than the deep mascaras offer, heating 
cosmetic (No. 486) is used by professionals (and often by 
amateurs, with less happy results, since it has to be heated in a 
small make-up spoon, and applied with a sharpened match- 
stalk). Leichners also prepare a liquid cream mascara, which 
is a much safer eye cosmetic for amateurs, as it is simpler 
to apply, and equally as effective as heating cosmetic for all 
except the most fastidious. Eyebrows are, of course, pencilled. 
Leichner eyebrow pencils are made in three containers. For 
ordinary use, black and brown pencils come in paper wrap¬ 
pers; for professional uses, in wood with a cover; or in metal 
with a push-up holder, and in five shades. 

Hair shading is a complex procedure for the amateur, al¬ 
though both heating cosmetic, brushed straight on unheated, 
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and Leichner hair powder in nine shades should simplify hair 
changes. The commonest fault of the amateur in this respect is 
to comb in far too much powder, so that for days after the 
run has ended, he or she is besmearing headgear and bed 
linen with grey or brown or black dust. Used in moderation, 
however, it can very easily be washed out, or removed by 
vigorous brushing. 

Any other skin that is likely to show - hands, arms, 
shoulders, and so on, should be made up to tone with the face. 
Many professional actors favour coloured grease-paints for 
this purpose, but Leichners also make a more convenient form, 
in most of the colours of ordinary grease-paint, a liquid 
powder which rubs straight on to the skin. Eau de Lys (No. 
62) is made in all racial colours except Negro black, which is 
produced in block form, and sponged on with water. Once 
on it is irremovable with normal wear, but can be scrubbed off 
with soap and warm water. Eau de Sole is similar to Eau de 
Lys , but gives a more matt appearance. Tan Kleer darkens the 
skin but slightly; Island Tan gives a deeper colour, and has the 
added advantage that it can be used as a regular sun-tan lotion. 

Apart from all these colourings, Leichner produces a num¬ 
ber of auxiliaries to stage cosmetics. These include Clown 
White, white tooth enamel for disguising gold or badly- 
coloured teeth, black enamel for blocking out too complete a set, 
liquid blood, crepe hair and spirit gum for holding it in place, 
and complexion brushes - long-handled for eyebrows, short- 
handled for general make-up - thin and fine for lips and eyes. 

Nor does this considerable range exhaust the stage cos¬ 
metician’s ingenuity. For the camera - portrait, television, or 
film - sees with devastating accuracy, and emphasises every 
tiny blemish of the skin. Such imperfections can only be 
countered by cosmetics specially designed for the purpose. 
The principal characteristic of camera cosmetics is extreme 
pliability, so that the merest film of make-up shall conceal the 
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faults in the skin without obscuring its texture, and without 
radically altering the balance of the colour values of the un¬ 
adorned face. Leichner produces a whole group of cosmetics 
in tubes, under the generic title of Kamera Klear, but made in 
three different textures for use respectively with black and 
white film, colour films, and television cameras. These founda¬ 
tions and colours are used in conjunction with camera versions 
of the carmine lip rouges and liners, and the ordinary blend¬ 
ing powders. 

Finally, among their theatrical cosmetics must be mentioned 
Leichner’s Fluorescent Make-up for Ultra Violet lighting. In 
normal light these creams look normal, but under ultra-violet 
rays they give off a powerful glow in one of the five shades in 
which they are manufactured - flesh colour, red, yellow, blue 
or green. 

In this account of Leichner, emphasis has been laid on 
theatrical make-up; but it should be noted that the company 
also makes and markets an extensive collection of general 
cosmetics, basing their colours on their experience of theatrical 
cosmetics, and the textures on those of the most subtle of the 
camera paints. Eye-shadows and mascaras and rouges natur¬ 
ally abound in the Leichner list, as also do cleansing creams, 
tinted foundations, skin foods, liquid make-up including 
foundation tints, hormone creams, powders including Rose 
Peachy Ivory Rose, and Summer Brownish, all very accurate 
descriptions of their shades, and lipsticks in very rich pinks 
and reds, all containing the word ‘Rose 3 in their names, as Rose 
Petunia, Rose Valerie , and Peony Rose . They issue an excel¬ 
lent small booklet, entitled Easy Steps to Flawless Beauty , and 
give free consultations on all aspects of theatrical make-up and 
beauty culture at the Studio in Cranbourn Street, where a 
complete make-up, selected and applied by an expert beauty 
counsellor, may be obtained by any woman for a nominal fee 
of five shillings. 
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Helena Rubinstein is one of the most romantically theatrical 
figures never to have walked on to a stage. A tiny woman, one 
would not expect her to be as imposing as she is. Loaded with 
the barbaric jewels of her taste, ply upon ply of pearls, arche- 
piscopal-size rings, great pendant earrings, and glittering 
enamelled bracelets, she should be a figure of fun. On the con¬ 
trary, her very lively personality puts the largest treasury of 
jewels fittingly in the background. Employing a hundred thou¬ 
sand people, owning seven superbly luxurious houses, and 
collections of furniture and objets d’art which would be the 
delight of most museum directors, she has some cause for 
self-congratulation, and a large measure of pride, even boast¬ 
fulness, for it is by her own efforts that she has acquired this 
great wealth; yet, on the contrary, Madame Rubinstein mani¬ 
fests the greatest humility, and has been known to turn aside 
personal questions about her riches with the observation T 
don’t like to talk about my possessions’. 

Chief among her qualities is an extraordinary capacity for 
work. Reputed to be in her ’eighties (she has never let her 
exact age be known) she works an eighteen hour day, and 
expects many of her employees to do the same — a general 
principle of the Rubinstein organization is the higher the 
longer. These employees are fiercely proud of Madame Rubin¬ 
stein, and jealous of her reputation as the world’s greatest 
cosmetician. She, in her turn, is fiercely loyal to them, although 
entry into the trusted number comes only after much time 
and hard work, and with endurance of the absolute director - 
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‘She talks like a woman, but acts like a man 5 - as one of her 
London entourage phrases it. 

In the beginning, Rubinstein’s thoughts could not have been 
further than they were from cosmetics. Bom in the Polish city 
of Gracow, one of eight sisters, she first hoped to become a 
surgeon; but after a year’s study at the University of Zurich, 
she was forced to abandon medicine as a career unable as she 
was to bear the smell of the comparatively primitive anaes¬ 
thetics of the period, nor the sight of blood. No sooner had 
her chosen metier been denied her, than another complication 
upset the young Helena Rubinstein still further - at Zurich, 
she had fallen in love with one of her fellow-students; her 
family disapproved, and she was barred from seeing him. 

Wretchedly unhappy, without work, without friends, with¬ 
out hope so far as she could at that moment judge, Helena 
Rubinstein was easily persuaded to go to Australia, to visit 
relatives, and at the same time to seek some purpose to fill her 
aimless and miserable days. Her one concession to the old 
Cracow life was a jar of face-cream, made to a secret family 
recipe, and with which the Rubinsteins had for several genera¬ 
tions achieved and maintained exquisite complexions. 

The sun-bumed, wind-whipped Australian women admired 
the delicacy and texture of the skin of the newly-arrived Polish 
girl. She, initially as a kindly gesture, shared her cream with 
her immediate acquaintance, and when that was used up, 
wrote home for a few pots more of the Valaze cream. These 
too, disappeared so swiftly that she asked for yet more; but 
could see that even among her friends and their friends the 
demand already greatly exceeded the supply. So, instead of 
demanding a fourth consignment from her long-suffering 
mother and sisters, she asked them to send the recipe (the 
original Rubinstein skin-cream is made of readily obtainable 
ingredients), and started to manufacture the cream in the 
kitchen of her apartment in Melbourne. 
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Once more, demand exceeded supply. At this point Helena 
Rubinstein, still talking softly like a woman, began to act like 
a man. Instead of enlarging her kitchen and engaging one or 
two part-time assistants, she at once decided to set up properly 
in business. She raised a loan, and on the strength of it leased 
an office and factory space, had special Rubinstein labels 
designed and printed, and went systematically into produc¬ 
tion. In the days when big advertising was a matter of two 
column-inches of minute type, it was believed that this 
foreigner had gone out of her mind. Australian newspapers 
bore advertisements larger than any seen before. The Austra¬ 
lians, haying a natural interest in pioneers, thought it advisable 
to take a closer look at this one. A local reporter interviewed 
her and gave a superlative report of her enterprise: the result¬ 
ant fifteen thousand orders almost brought the organization 
to a standstill. Almost, but not quite; Madame Rubinstein 
sent back hastily to Cracow for family reinforcements in the 
persons of two of her sisters, to whom she entrusted the 
Melbourne branch of the business, while she returned to 
Europe for a university course in dermatology. 

She had been in Australia for two years, and had already 
made a profit of £25,000. Some of this paid for her studies, 
the most part of it was devoted to developing the business, 
and opening her first European salon. Four years of study 
passed, however, before European women were given the 
benefit of Helena Rubinstein’s knowledge. In 1908 she came 
to London, took the Marquis of Salisbury’s house in Mayfair, 
on a long lease, and opened it as a beauty salon. Based on her 
dermatological and related studies, the skin treatments her 
salon offered soon gained her a large clientele, and encouraged 
her, four years later, to open a similar salon in Paris. The 
war of 1914 precluded further expansion in Europe. The 
United States, however, offered an almost open market, 
and consequently, a third House of Beauty, under Madame 
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Rubinstein’s personal supervision, opened in New York in 

* 9 * 5 - 

In 1919 Madame Rubinstein, who had hitherto sold her 
creams and other skin foods only in her salons and to personal 
customers, now began wholesale warehouses, supplying the 
world’s chemists and cosmeticians with the preparations which 
had made her name a bye-word among beautiful women, and 
especially the Valaze Cream (still sold, but now known as 
Skin Clearing Cream). Simultaneously, she organised courses 
of instruction for her sales girls and beauty counsellors, so that 
all should be thoroughly conversant with the basic principles 
of dermatology and the analysis and correction of skin faults. 
This practice still holds good not only for the people im¬ 
mediately concerned with beauty culture, but for many other 
high-ranking Rubinstein employees; with the result that some 
of Helena Rubinstein’s advertisements read more like technical 
abstracts than sales talk for face creams - Tour skin begins to 
lose its freshness as you get older. Precious oils and natural 
secretions start to disappear, estrogenic oil deep-feeds 
those dry thirsty tissues with rich emollients and vitamins . . . . 

From 1919, the Helena Rubinstein organization has grown 
immeasurably, always under the founder’s personal super¬ 
vision. Nor have two marriages in any respect interrupted 
Helena Rubinstein’s progress. She was first married to the 
American publisher and editor, Edward Titus, who at one 
time in his career, no less extraordinary in different ways from 
that of his wife, printed avant-garde literature, and sold excel¬ 
lent rare books in Paris, At the Sign of the Black Manikin. Of 
the two sons of this marriage, Roy and Horace, the first is vice- 
president of his mother’s business; Horace Titus, who died three 
years ago became a writer. For a time, Titus himself assisted 
in the business; as did Madame Rubinstein’s second husband, 
the White Russian Prince Artchil Gourielli-Tchkounia, until 
his death in 1955* 
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Upon Helena Rubinstein’s private life we have touched but 
briefly. She is an avid reader of many sorts of books in half a 
dozen languages; a collector of modem pictures - she has some 
especially fine Blue Period Picassos, and about seventy drawings 
by such artists as Braque, Matisse and Graham Sutherland, by 
whom also she has two full-size portraits of herself. 

About twenty years ago, Madame Rubinstein was the sub¬ 
ject of an interesting aesthetic experiment. She posed for as 
brilliant an atelier of painters as is ever likely to be gathered 
in one place. Dali saw her as strung to a rock by bands of her 
own jewels; Tchelitchew as a creature of water, shining in the 
light and air; Ernst as a figure in a Surrealist landscape. The 
quality which most emerged from these pictorial essays was 
the number and variety of guises in which the tiny Helena 
Rubinstein was visualised. Chameleon-like, she became part 
of each painter’s prevailing obsession; and yet throughout, 
the essential heavy-lidded testudinous head emerges, creature 
of sea, land or air, ethereal, or of the earth earthy. 

In some respects, Madame Rubinstein is seen at her best in 
photographs, where the personality of the sitter does not so 
utterly possess the artist, and drive him to excess. (It is signifi¬ 
cant that none of the group of painters saw Helena Rubinstein 
as an 18th century master would have seen her, remaining 
unawed.) One of the best of these photographs appeared in 
Life a few years ago. In colour, it showed Madame Rubin¬ 
stein in her New York apartment, dressed in a magnificent 
Balenciaga gown of pink satin, hand-quilted with hundreds 
of pearls. Her black hair is dressed in Sevillian fashion: upon 
her fingers are huge jewelled rings, and at her left wrist a rope 
of rubies. Her right elbow rests on a cabinet full of fine pieces 
of milk glass (which Americans call opaline) of which the 
predominant colour is again pink. Upon the background wall 
is a vast gilt chinoiserie mirror. Perhaps only Velazquez could 
have improved upon this camera study. 
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WORDS OF BEAUTY: 

APPROACHES TO ADVERTISING 

It is difficult to find any aspect of the cosmetic world which 
is not an anti-climax after the improbable career of Helena 
Rubinstein. Difficult, but not impossible. For the extravagant 
language in which cosmetic advertisements are drafted, the 
word-play and the playfulness, the overtones and the under¬ 
tones, the nuances and the bludgeonings, yield an excitement 
to any person interested in beauty culture and its development. 

Advertisements of the 1930^ were still extremely prolix; 
asked Cyclax in 1938 - Where do these grand new winter 
sports beauty boxes come from? - and answered in some 
seventy words, cataloguing the entire contents of the beauty 
box (Romany Tan and Beauty Bronze being the predominant 
colours). Not so the recent public advocacy of Coty’s 
UAimant (Perfume of Magnetism). A man and a woman, 
in evening dress, are entwined before a misty river and moon¬ 
lit backdrop. Above them, white on black, hovers the 
apothegm Nothing makes a woman more feminine to a man . 

The simple statement is insufficient for Peggy Sage. Play 
with fire — Heavenly Fire shouts the caption beneath a beauti¬ 
ful girl, lips and nails touched with Fiery Pink Staysheen 
lipstick and Crystallin nail polish. Dressed in a swirl of pink, 
she is photographed against a corona of the totally-eclipsed 
sun - in itself an exciting and fiery concept. In minute type 
beneath this young woman, the copywriter has unleashed 
himself - Dramatic! Explosive! like a meteor blazing its way 
among the stars! ... and so on. 
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Revlon, launching a new, dramatic colour - Say It With 
Rubies - flies initially into rhyme: Rubies were haughty . . . 
rubies were shy . . . never were naughty 'til Revlon came by! 
This text is in white on a ruby background, above an American 
model, lips and nails painted with the new shade, gowned in 
a white sheath, and bejewelled with rubies and diamonds, 
necklace, earclips, finger-rings and bracelets from the private 
collection of Julius Cohen. Rhyme is again invoked in the 
smaller explanatory type beneath the picture: A new kind of 
ruby . . . rosy-red and bright . . . springs out of the dark reds 
into the light! Madame, and for that matter, mademoiselle, 
is assured, among other things, that fashion's all wrapped up in 
rubies . . . now that they're newly , utterly rosy. And, in a 
type-face bold as the second couplet: you've got the world on 
a string, and the string is made of rubies. 

Innoxa, presenting Grecian Lipstick, naturally prefers a 
Greek setting for the pictorial part of the advertisement. The 
model, photographed before a Greek temple, wears a Greek 
gown (by Susan Small), and silver ear-pendants by Robert 
Stone, after a Greek design. The silvered lipstick-container is 
shaped like a stylised Ionic column; but there contact with 
the Ancient World is lost, for the lipstick colours are as 
contemporary as may be; and so is the accompanying text - 
You'll be crazy about plum crazy - the mad , new blue-pink . 
fire dance will flicker on your lips like a tawny flame . 
excitement is as exciting as its name and the pillar box 
brilliance of postman’s knock just asks to be kissed . 

English and American advertisers rely greatly on the visual 
impact of their notices, while the copywriters betray a nervous 
anxiety to describe their wares with an over-loaded and in¬ 
apposite vocabulary ~ how mad can a colour become? how 
shy, or how proud, can a ruby be? and indeed, how can a 
jewel be shy at all? (we concede it may be proud). A large 
group of the French, on the other hand, uncharacteristically, 
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for a people so visually gifted, rely little on the pictures, though 
these are always fine, but considerably on exact and extensive 
texts which, in the original, read much like a script for the 
Comedie Frangaise. In the translations which follow, there¬ 
fore, we must beg the reader to hear, with the mind's ear, the 
sonorities and mellow perfections of classical French, as 
though these words from women's magazines are being in¬ 
toned by Jean-Louis Barrault or the late Gerard Phillipe. 

The French use the most careful, colourful language in the 
simplest of descriptions. The Dior organisation, for instance, 
distinguishes each of its lip-rouges by number rather than by 
name. All are some shade of rose, but it is the minutiae of 
distinction which betray the French mind at work. No. 37 is 
a natural rose, warmed with orange; while No. 42 is a deep 
rose, flowered with blue. Rich's Doux eye-shadow unites popu¬ 
lar phraseology with a selling-point - its permanence: at last, 
you can laugh until you cry, or weep with delight. 

The American company, Chen Yu, produces some notable 
French advertising text. Safari, a lip and nail colour, features 
a model in bush shirt and pirate trews, clutching a large lion 
cub. Safari, says the text, Safari . . . the magic of the hunt, 
the enchantment of a blazing land where every colour is 
emboldened. Here is Safari Orange, the colour of the sun as 
it sets in flames behind Mount Kilimanjaro. Here is Safari 
Coral, the camp fire reflected in those keen eyes which pierce 
the black night . 

Beauty Flash is another Chen Yu creation, and a Titian¬ 
haired model, gowned in purple by Michel Goma, wearing 
one of Saint-Vanar’s great bead collars, has been photo¬ 
graphed before a vast wall of Carrara marble. This study is 
labelled Proud Beauty, and explains in florid language how 
other women may achieve such cool and unflawed perfection. 
Beauty absolutely itself; lacking nothing; few women possess 
it. You will be among that few, for you understand that 
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beauty is not alone a matter of doe eyes, plump lips, a per¬ 
fectly oval face . All the elements of your face must harmonise: 
they must be united by a luminous, delicate shading . Open 
your powder compact then . . . . Anywhere, at any time, im¬ 
mediately, Beauty Flash gives you this radiant tone, this 
modelling of subtle gradations. 

Gemey, of 20 rue de la Paix, Paris, is entirely a French 
cosmetic company, although in common with most of its 
rivals, it also has salons in London and New York (London - 
Paris - New York being the seal of the international cosmetic 
house). Lait Gemey, a skin food with a cucumber base, is 
publicised with a blonde model, flawless hand to equally flaw¬ 
less bosom, Mona Lisa smile, brilliant red lips, dark lashes, 
dressed in a fine lace negligee. Perched upon her right shoulder 
is a pure white dove. The running title of this particular legend 
is: A dove is not so soft ... No, reads the small type beneath, 
not so soft as this young girl’s skin in the morning . This 
velvety texture, this pure colour, all the smooth tenderness of 
a calm face, you too can have all these by regularly using Lait 
Gemey . The text goes on to describe the action of the cucum¬ 
ber milk, in cleansing all the pores of make-up and the 
accumulated impurities of the day. Thus freed, the intending 
beauty’s skin is enabled to relax and breathe night-long. A 
further application first thing in the morning, and she is ready 
to put on full make-up. Yes Madame, from now on you too 
can make the very doves jealous by using Lait Gemey tonight 
and every night. 

Derniere touche, another Gemey product, a face powder, 
opens with a fairground barker’s untranslatable cry: un coup 
de houppe et hop . . . vous voila sure de plaire! and then again 
the recital of the qualities your skin will at once display - 
adorable, attractive, seductive. One dab of the puff, and oop- 
la! a film of velvet smoothes your face. At one stroke you 
are deliciously made-up, sure of your power to attract. 
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There is, finally among the verbal French notices, the 
famous Jeanne Gatineau conversation with a rose, or rather 
with The Rose, the epitome of all flowers born to fade in a 
brief span. It reads like one of Remy de Gourmont’s Litanies. 

If the Rose could speak, she would say: 
e Friend, to be twenty until you are thirty, and never to look 
fifty, even when you are sixty ! 3 

Imperceptibly, from the bud closed in upon itself to the full¬ 
blown flower, the Rose, moment by moment, presents a 
fresh face to the world. And continually, with great vigilance 
and perpetual care, she protects her fragile and eternally- 
molested Beauty against a hundred enemies 3 guarding to the 
last the freshness, the brilliance, the radiant youth which 
makes the Rose the Rose . 

Woman's fate is like that of the Rose . 

She begins to fade from her first youth. 

If the Rose could speak, she would say: 
c Friend! two words! Two words conceal a secret . jeanne 

GATINEAU/ 

One can never be twenty quickly enough. But once twenty, 
one should stay that way as long as possible. The nights 
and the days are pitiless if one does not defend oneself 
against them . 

If the Rose could speak, she would say: 
c Friend! How fortunate you are! Everywhere, everywhere, 
you may find the secret of Beauty, the secret of Youth. It is 
hidden in two words, two words which are a named 
JEANNE GATINEAU ! 

In addition to the textual advertisement, there is a whole 
school of publicists in France specialising in visual cosmetic 
advertisements. Words play a very minor part: but here, it 
will be appropriate to mention them. Designers and painters 
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of high repute are commissioned to produce these full pages 
in the fine art and fashion magazines. The late Christian 
Berard, for example, designed several: as also, and more 
recently, did Valentine Hugo. Of the many hundreds of these 
designs, I have selected five which have appealed particularly 
to my taste, and which are especially effective as advertise¬ 
ments for beauty products. Two are anonymous, three are 
signed, and each typifies an individual trend in cosmetic 
advertisement. 

The notice for Lucien Lelong’s Orguiel is photographic. 
Framed between grey and white marble pillars is a rectangle 
of intense blue, to one side of which, and spilling out over the 
frame, is a spray of green foliage, and purple, scarlet-brown 
and bronze flowers. Standing upon the foreground surface 
(table-top? marble floor?) are the letters orgeuil and a 
gigantic golden flask of the perfume, reflecting all in its 
brightly polished curves. It is hard to say why this advertise¬ 
ment is so effective, but probably because of the juxtaposition 
of gigantic artifacts - the pillars, the flask, with equally 
gigantic forces of nature - the leaves and the flowers. 

The other examples are all creations of the brush and pen. 
Caron of Paris has a heavy white Venus, curves and draperies 
all thickly carved in yellow-brown, against an irregularly- 
edged oval of black. The whole effect here is of an unmounted 
cameo magnified to sixteen or twenty times its natural size. 

The announcement of Schiaparelli’s new perfume, Sleeping ,, 
is one of Vaili’s most interesting commercial works. The 
ground is powder blue, on which, crudely brushed in in 
browns, purples, and touches of pink, is a pink-flamed candle 
and its holder, floating on a few wispy, pinkish cloudlets. A 
giant conic extinguisher, blue-green, ringed with brown, and 
bearing the legend, Sleeping de Schiaparelli , is about to douse 
the flame. Surrounding it and the candle are four disembodied 
heads, encircled in their turn with whitish clouds. Three 
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already have their eyes fast closed in sleep: the fourth waits 
only for the flame to disappear beneath the extinguisher, 
before closing her glittering eyes also. It would be difficult to 
imagine a picture more conducive to rest, more soporific in its 
action, and yet withal, it sold many a pint of Schiaparelli 
perfume. 

Lanvin’s perfumes of a decade ago were most effectively 
emphasised by a full-page signed nathan aljanvic. The 
principal theme is a tangle of foliage in tones of blue, tur¬ 
quoise and sage-green, and in the foreground are a number 
of five-petalled, star-like flowers white, yellow-brown and 
russet, rooted in the name lanvin. In the midst of this thicket 
an elemental window has been cut, through which may be 
discerned the salmon-pink sky of a summer evening, fleeced 
with stray cirro-cumulus clouds. Upon the window ledge, 
enlarged by the perspective, is a black basalt flask, in shape 
very like the anarchist bomb of popular cartoons, but with a 
stylised pineapple stopper, and bearing upon its side an en¬ 
graved decoration. Once more, it is difficult exactly to pin¬ 
point the qualities which give this advertisement its power; 
but it is probably in the dream-like conjunction of flowers and 
foliage that never were, a window and a sunset that might be, 
and a perfume flask which undoubtedly is, and of which this 
is an accurate representation. 

Delfau’s painting for d’Orsay’s perfume, Le Dandy , is a 
symphony, in the manner in which some of Whistler’s paint¬ 
ings are symphonies, in grey and green. Through a wood rides 
the familiar figure of d’Orsay, son of a Napoleonic general, 
uncrowned king, as Lady Blessington was uncrowned queen, 
of England’s bon ton for twenty years, ruling fashionable 
London from their palace, Gore House. Nothing could be 
more suitable as a puff for a perfume, for d’Orsay in the flesh 
relished above all other pleasures that of the scented bath, 
and possessed a gold dressing-case so crammed with perfume 
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bottles, toilet lotions and the rest, that he had in perpetual 
employment two servants whose sole duty it was to carry it 
about for him. Through the wood, then, rides the elegant 
dandy, to be admired by an exquisite golden-haired wood- 
nymph, who is trying to draw the attention of her companion 
to the noble horseman. The companion, however, is engrossed 
in self-admiration - gazing deep into a mirror hanging from 
an ivied branch. The whole effect is one of timeless elegance, 
as though the Parisian Champs Elyssees truly had become the 
Elysium of the mythical Golden Age. 

Selling cosmetics is an immensely complex procedure. The 
products themselves must be good - functionally good and 
integrally good — for sales to continue. The packages in which 
they are sold must be well-designed: it is known that excellent 
cosmetics have failed to sell well because of inferior packaging. 
The words and the pictures of cosmetic advertisements must 
be bold, striking, eye-catching; and yet at the same time, not 
over-bold, over-confident, or too strident. Finally the name of 
an eye-shadow, a perfume, a lipstick, a nail-vamish, must be 
right. 

The naming of cosmetics will be surveyed next, but not 
before sounding the warning that there is no easy way for a 
cosmetic company to surmount this barrier. It might be 
thought that no possible harm could befall those who desig¬ 
nates their wares by a number. No rivals are likely to claim 
the number as theirs or trade on the original reputation (save 
perhaps in the event of some brash concern naming a perfume 
No. 5) : but even the use of numbers has its dangers. In July 
1956, the makers of Eau-de-Cologne 4711 brought a sucess- 
ful legal action against Herr Kolsch of Siegen, whose occupa¬ 
tion was that of sanitary engineer and emptier of cess-pools. 
His telephone number was 4711 Cologne: this he displayed, 
together with a description of his calling, on all his lorries. 
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To name a cosmetic attractively, but without confusion or 
exaggeration of language, is becoming increasingly difficult 
The early established companies, or those with a distinctive 
name of their own, have a clear advantage over others in 
devising such names. Dior, for example, works on variations of 
its own name - the three perfumes emanating from that 
company at one time being Miss Dior, Diorama, and Dioris - 
simo, respectively. 

In this respect, the French are much less matter-of-fact 
than the English or the Americans. It is true that Coty has 
some trite examples — Paris, Gold, Chypre, The Beloved, but it 
also has some products with extremely exotic names - Muse 
( c To the Nine Muses of heroic legend and the Kingdom of 
the Gods, Coty adds a tenth 5 ), Coriscan Jasmine, Meteor, 
Emerald, the Gleaner, Ancient Amber, Vertigo, Styx. The 
last two, evoking an alarming state of giddiness, and the name 
of the great river of Hell, over which the spirits of the dead 
were ferried, emphasise a rather unhappy aspect of the naming 
of cosmetics, an almost morbid predilection for the perverse, 
the masochistic, the violent, an appeal to the dark side of 
human nature. This preoccupation with violence and evil can 
be discovered in the names of cosmetics emanating from many 
houses. . . . Guerlain’s Fire-Flower, for instance; Le Gallion’s 
Witchcraft, Squall, and Bourrasque (which can also mean 
a fit of tantrums); Lancome’s Arrows; or Le Gallion’s toilet 
water for men - Whip . 

Less violent, but no less perverse, are the large numbers of 
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cosmetic (mostly perfume) names, which imply some degree 
of nostalgic or promised intimacy. Lanvin’s Scandal and 
Rumour , My Sin and Pretext; Worth’s I Return, Imprudence, 
Request, and In The Night; Lelong’s Indiscrete; Patou’s 
Awaited Moment; Mary Chess’s Words at Night and Don't 
Tell; Dana’s Taboo, Step’s Ravished, and Balenciaga’s Flight 
of Time all exemplify this quality. 

There are the jewels - Lancome’s lotions Sapphire and 
Topaz, and Coty’s Emerald. There are the stark single words 
- Rochas’ Woman, Guerlain’s Liu, Lentheric’s Tweed, 
d’Orsay’s Fantastic, and Patou’s Joy, which claims to be the 
most expensive perfume in the world, retailing at rather more 
than thirteen guineas an ounce. 

There are the plain flowers - Camelia by Guerlain, and 
Gardenia by half a dozen cosmeticians, including Goya, 
Chanel and Mary Chess. There are the less likely Flowers of 
Fire of Guerlain, and Caron’s Grotto Flower . There is the 
effervescent Gin Fizz of Lubin, and the poetic Green Wind 
of Balmain. 

One of the most beautiful series is that of the Lancome 
day and night creams. The day creams are all c of the sea’ - 
Neptune the Roman deity of the sea, Triton, half-man half¬ 
fish, son of Neptune and Amphitrite, and his father’s herald, 
and Nereid the patronym of the fifty daughters bom of an 
incestuous union of Doris and her brother Nereus, themselves 
the daughter and son of Oceanus and Tethys. Oceanus, it 
should be explained, was in mythology an early version of 
Neptune, so that one might call the Nereids Neptune’s grand¬ 
daughters. 

The night creams are also of classical and mythological 
inference, Aphrodite from the Greek aphros - foam was the 
Greek name of Venus, Goddess of Beauty and Sensual Love, 
supposed to have risen from the foam of the sea; Ariadne, 
daughter of Minos, King of Crete, who saved the ungrateful 
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Theseus from her father’s labyrinth and the Minotaur, only to 
be abandoned by him some years later, and to become the 
wife, sauf-de-mieux, of Bacchus; Artemis; the daughter of 
Zeus and Leto, better known by her other name, Diana, god¬ 
dess of the Chase and the Moon, and Protectress of Women. 

Many cosmeticians depend on a great variety of themes for 
the naming of their wares. Goya, for example, in a recent 
advertisement offered six names, each of which is of a different 
category from all the others — Passport with its international 
connotations; Love Affair which is self-explanatory; Gardenia, 
with its traditional fragrance; Black Rose, a floricultural con¬ 
tradiction in terms, with an overtone of implied rarity and 
expense; Remember with its hint of nostalgia; and No. 5 
echoing the most famous of all perfumes. 

Mary Chess is another who draws on a number of different 
subjects for her names. Flower and vaguely romantic names 
have already been mentioned in this connection: other Chess 
flowers include White Lilac, Verbena and Violet; Elizabethan 
is topical, Strategy semi-erotic, Tapestry historical, and Tram 
whimsical. 

Problems arise in distinguishing subtle differences of shade 
without infringing the names of rival firms. To show how skil¬ 
fully such differentiations are managed, let us take, for ex¬ 
ample, two companies - English Yardley and American Max 
Factor. The latter has the larger range of cosmetic colours - 
their problem in this matter is therefore the more complex, and 
their skill in solving it all the more ingenious. Max Factor has 
about twenty-five lipstick colours to Yardley’s sixteen - starting 
with Clear Red, numerically apposite to Yardley’s Cherry. 
Factor’s other reds are Flame Red, See Red and Red Con¬ 
trast, the first of which alone has a Yardley equivalent, Holly 
Red . 

The pinks follow - Factor’s being Pink Secret, Pink Velvet, 
Roman Pink, Teasing Pink and Pink Brandy. The Yardley 
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equivalent of Roman Pink is Roulette, and of Teasing Pink is 
Calypso Pink . The others have no exact counterpart. Coral 
Glow, Crushed Rose, Firebrand, Censored, Bewitching Coral, 
Tropicana, Frosted Orange, the two Pearls (Essence and 
Flamingo) and the three Frosts (Golden, Apricot and Petal) 
are all unique to Max Factor, as are Rose Coral, Gay Crimson, 
Ace of Hearts, Solitaire, Natural and Venetian Rose, Persian 
Pink and the Pinks Fizz, Diamond and Magic to Yardley’s. 
Yardley’s Cuban Rose may be identified with Factor’s Sor- 
ento: Yardley’s Baccarat is comparable to Factor’s Golden 
Honey . 

With rouges, which are all basically tones of pink or brown, 
both Yardley and Factor are original in the names they have 
invented. Yardley has five - Pink Lilac, Rose Pink, Coral Pink, 
Blush Tone, and Deep Blush . Factor has nine - Blush, Rose 
Red, Amber Coral, Carmine, Flame, Clear Red i, Clear 
Red 2, Blondeen and Pinki . Factor’s powder make-up - its 
trade name is Creme-Puff has always twin names - Truly Fair, 
Tempting Touch, Cream Cameo, Twilight Blush, Candle 
Glow, Gay Whisper and Sun Frolic. Yardley is less poetic, if 
more descriptive, relying mainly on variations on the themes 
Rose, Pearl, Peach and Pink — English Peach, Pink Pearl, Rose 
Peach, Rose Pearl, Rose Rachel, and Pink Champagne . The 
Factor mascaras are named only by their particular colours; 
Yardley’s three are Sable, Midnight, and Sapphire . 

Names, of course, must not only make the cosmetics of any 
one firm readily distinguishable from that of any other, but 
also they must make an immediate appeal to the prospective 
user. This aim is achieved in a number of different ways. 
There is the appeal of place - Bond Street (Yardley) has some¬ 
thing of the metropolitan affluence, something of a slightly 
luxurious wickedness combined in those vocables; or the 
appeal of the sea, of strange materials, of sensuousness and 
riches - Coral Touch (Peggy Sage). There is the appeal of 
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vague splendour - Magnificence (Molyneux), - or the more 
immediate snob-value of royalty -Three Crowns (Molyneux). 
There is luxury of association - Night at Longchamp (Lubin), 
- and the opulence of furs - Chinchilla (Weil). Young women 
must be cominced of their maturity - 21 (Goya) - which has 
the added advantage of assuming some of the exclusiveness of 
other numerical cosmetics — No. 5 or 4711 - and some of the 
mystery of numbers (it is for reasons of magic that Cocteau 
has his Sphinx converse oracularly in numbers). 

Three Flowers (Hudnut) at once suggests fragrance, and 
emphasises the three products so named - powder, lipstick and 
rouge. Mischief (Saville) is claimed to be what most women 
most wish to be — 'discreet yet daring’; the exoticism of the 
East, with its erotic sculpture and its over-charged Kama 
Sutras is to be discerned in Sandalwood (Momy). Generally 
pleasing situation, such as In Love (Hartnell) are succeeded 
by curiously irresponsible ones - My Sin (Lanvin). 

With the enormous increase, over the past few years, of 
cosmetics for men, the namers are even more sorely tried. 
Elizabeth Arden has cunningly circumscribed the problem by 
calling all her male cosmetics, collectively, Arden for Men . 
The crown, to date, for internationalism, for snob-appeal, and 
for intriguing the male cosmetic faction must go to the French 
company, Le Gallion, for a recent toilet water. Unhappily, no 
anglicization of its name is desirable, nor even possible. It is 
called Ueau speciale pour Gentlemen . 
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In the contemporary cosmetics world are two great names 
(the bearers of which have had closely parallel careers, al¬ 
though their characters are very different). Helena Rubinstein 
has already been discussed. Elizabeth Arden is now our theme. 
She comes of a pioneering British family, this remarkable 
woman who founded, on a borrowed $6000 (equivalent at 
that time to about £1000), a cosmetic empire now worth 
many million dollars. Her mother was Susan Pearce Tadd, 
daughter of a sea-captain and a Cornish girl with whom he 
had eloped. Susan in her turn eloped with William Graham, a 
Scot, renowned for his knowledge of horses and gardens; they 
emigrated to Canada in the late 19th century; and at Wood- 
bridge, a small township outside Toronto, Florence Nightingale 
Graham was born (the world-famous name had not yet been 
invented and adopted, but to that, in due time, we shall 
come). 

From her earliest years, she insisted on a high standard of 
cleanliness and grooming for herself, her toys, and her pony. 
She attended the local boarding-schools, and, on leaving 
school took a job as a dental receptionist. This was followed 
by secretarial work with a bank and an estate agency. Then 
Florence Graham thought of becoming a nurse, and, indeed, 
began training. Of this, however, she soon tired. In the roving 
spirit of her parents and grandparents she decided to seek 
her fortune in America; and towards the turn of the century, 
made her way to New York. (She, like Helena Rubenstein does 
not admit to any particular age. It is certain that her own 
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cosmetics, and the extremely healthy regime she observes, 
make her look many years younger than she is.) 

In New York, although the complete beauty salon, as we 
understand it, did not yet exist, there were parlours where 
cosmetic attention and manicures could be obtained. In one of 
these, that of the English Eleanor Adair, Miss Graham found 
employment; and very swiftly, so capable was she, she was 
offered a partnership. Given Miss Graham’s volatile disposi¬ 
tion, this arrangement could not long continue. Two years 
after her arrival in New York, and on a borrowed capital of 
about £1200, which was repaid within twelve months, Flor¬ 
ence Graham opened her first Salon. Her birth name, she 
thought, was not sufficiently attractive for her purpose; so she 
set about inventing another. Her two favourite books at that 
time were Elizabeth and her German Garden and Tennyson’s 
long poem Enoch Arden . Taking a name from each, she 
addressed an envelope to herself in her new persona . Its 
appearance, when it arrived in the mail, was as pleasing as it 
sounded: so Elizabeth Arden was the name emblazoned over 
the door of 509 Fifth Avenue, New York; and Elizabeth 
Arden it has remained through all the growth and changes of 
her business. 

Within a few years, she had to take a larger salon, this time 
spreading over four floors at 673 Fifth Avenue: yet a few 
more years, and she moved for the second time, taking the 
red entrance door with her, to a seven-storied salon at 691 
Fifth Avenue, still her New York headquarters. In the way 
usual with growing cosmetics companies, other salons and 
shops were opened, first in the United States in Washington, 
D.C., the Federal capital, then in Boston, Chicago, Philadel¬ 
phia, San Francisco, Miami and Honolulu. In 1922, Elizabeth 
Arden opened her first European salons, in Paris, and in 
London’s Mayfair, at 25 Old Bond Street. From that year 
onwards there was a steady progression of foundations, in- 
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eluding salons in Rome, Milan, Madrid, Brussels, Lima, Rio 
de Janeiro, Toronto and Sydney, Australia. 

In her salons, among her trained counsellors, as in her 
approach to her personal clients, Elizabeth Arden has always 
stressed the simple approach. ‘Only two things are necessary 5 
she is recorded as saying ‘good preparations and correct treat¬ 
ments. The beginning of all beauty is cleansing. Knowing this, 
I concentrated on making a cream so pure, melting and 
penetrating that it should seem to flow right into the skin, 
and leaving it with a feeling of softness as well as freshness. 
This is how my first preparation came to be. 5 It is useless, she 
insists, to expect beauty to be applied wholly from without. 
No amount of cosmetics can compensate for an unhealthy 
bloom-stream, a sluggish internal system, so the emphasis in all 
her salons is as greatly on body culture and general physical 
fitness as it is on the skilful care of the complexion. Diets are 
individually planned for her patrons; exercises carried out 
under expert supervision; treatments for relaxing the tensions 
which cause some women to remain thin, and others for 
slimming those who are too fat. Her four original preparations 
- namely, Velva Cream, Orange Skin Food, Ardena Cleansing 
Cream, and Ardena Skin Tonic, are still the bases of all 
treatments offered at the Elizabeth Arden salons; but many 
others are being evolved in one of her numerous laboratories. 
However, once a cream or cosmetic has been approved by 
Miss Arden, the formulae, the ingredients and the packaging, 
are uniform through the entire company. In this respect as in 
so many others, Elizabeth Arden and Helena Rubinstein are 
similar in their practice. Miss Arden personally controls every 
aspect of her business and being possessed of an extraordinarily 
keen memory is frequently able to confound even her most 
trusted aides with her detailed knowledge of the most trivial 
item - except that to one of Miss Arden’s temperament, no 
item is trivial! Unlike many cosmetics companies, which vary 
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their advertising to suit national tastes, preferences, and inter¬ 
ests, Elizabeth Arden advertisements are uniform in all 
countries - the head swathed in white being famous the world 
over - the only difference between one and the next being the 
language of the text. 

For those who are unable to come to her salons frequently, 
Elizabeth Arden has perfected a comprehensive system of 
home treatments following the same methods as for her salons. 
At the other end of the monetary and social scales, from the 
modest home treatment are the two great Beauty 'farms 5 organ¬ 
ised by her, one in Maine, the other in Arizona. Both are called 
Maine Chance, and both, for most of the year, cater for the 
woman rich enough to be able to spend 500 dollars a week, 
resting and taking a full beauty treatment in luxurious sur¬ 
roundings in the Maine countryside, by a wooded lake, or in 
the great expanses of Arizona. The courses sometimes last a 
fortnight, sometimes three weeks, and are as much designed to 
promote beauty through relaxation and organised diet, as 
through the use of cosmetics. At some periods of the year, how¬ 
ever, Elizabeth Arden opens these spas to younger and less 
affluent women, whom she encourages by reducing fees to an 
economic minimum. 

She reasons that a woman, well-groomed and beautiful, is 
still incomplete, unless her gowns are as impeccable as her 
person. In many of her salons, therefore, has been opened a 
Fashion Floor on which both ready-made, and individually 
tailored clothes of all kinds may be bought. Not content with 
providing every kind of curative, cosmetic and dietary aid to 
beauty for women, Elizabeth Arden has recently begun an 
Arden for Men service, consisting of hair-creams, deodorants, 
shaving creams and after-shave lotions. 

Elizabeth Arden has been twice married, first for sixteen 
years to her general manager Thomas Lewis, and later, to a 
Russian, Mikhail Evlanoff. In appearance she is a petite, 
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volatile, blue-eyed woman, with brown hair brushed away 
from her face, and as one would expect, a fine soft complexion. 
She is especially fond of good clothes, well-styled, and 
appropriate to whatever the occasion may be. 

Her regular home, if one who travels around the world 
each year and personally administers the enormous organisa¬ 
tion which bears her name can be said to have a regular abode, 
is an apartment on Fifth Avenue overlooking Central Park 
in New York. From here it is no great distance to her cottage 
and farm on Long Island, where the major part of her stables 
is located. Elizabeth Arden is a very successful owner of race¬ 
horses, some others of which she keeps at her farm in Ken¬ 
tucky, yet others in training stables in England. Her turf 
successes have been considerable, including the winning by her 
horse, Jet Pilot, of the 1947 Kentucky Derby. 

Flower colours and pastel shades are the favourites for her 
homes; although in addition she achieves a number of happy 
combinations of antique and modem furniture and Oriental 
and Occidental decorations - for example, her New York 
dining-room which has an Oriental paper of black and gold, 
modem black table with gilt edging, and silver-gilt Victorian 
candelabra with crystal pendants. She is not so ardent a col¬ 
lector as Helena Rubinstein, although she has some fine 
modem paintings including portraits by Augustus John R.A., 
and a number of flower pieces by Georgia O'Keefe. 

Elizabeth Arden’s work for beauty in general, and the 
American cosmetic industry in particular, was recently recog¬ 
nised by the conferring of an honorary Doctorate by the 
American University of Syracuse. She has thought deeply about 
the problem of Beauty, acknowledging that no cosmetic can by 
itself confer the beauty that only experience can give: After 
this (World War II) is all over, human beings, I believe, will 
have far more wonderful faces than they’ve had for a long, 
long time because beauty - I’m not talking about prettiness - 
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beauty comes out of depth of living and feeling, out of charac¬ 
ter - faith and the courage to act’. 

Elizabeth Arden is frequently asked to address clubs, 
schools, colleges, and groups of young people on the subject of 
cosmetics. She has summarised the main aims of the cos¬ 
metician, and in doing so, summarised her own career and 
personality most shrewdly: 'Among the qualities necessary for 
success in the cosmetic business are first of all, a fundamental 
desire to help others, a love of doing things with one’s hands, 
and a deep appreciation of beauty. . . . Then one must have a 
wealth of vitality . . . intelligence, for without it there is no 
excellence in any profession . . . tact and sympathy, and a 
keen delight in serving others’. 
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THE COMMON WONDER OF ALL MEN 

Tt is,’ wrote Sir Thomas Browne, c the common wonder of all 
men how, among so many millions of faces, there should be 
none alike.’ Since Browne’s time, many more millions have 
been born, and yet the wonder of facial dissimilarity still re¬ 
mains. It is true that there are certain types which could be 
said to be common to many thousands of women; but even 
in these cases, and in spite of the general tendency to imitate, 
no two faces can be made to appear exactly similar. 

Indeed, more often than not, cosmetics have been used to 
accentuate the differences, rather than to point the similarities 
between one woman and the next. The key to any face is the 
eyes. Theophile Gautier, the great 19th century essayist, 
assured his readers that the eyes cannot lie, they are so trans¬ 
parent, so clear, that they reveal the innermost heart. To 
accentuate their natural colour and candour, a great variety of 
eye cosmetics are now in use; although it must be added that 
there can be few cosmetics, other than mascara and eye¬ 
shadow, which are consistently over-employed or misused al¬ 
together. And there is no reason why this should be so, for 
there are perfectly clear aesthetic rules for using specific tones 
of shadow with specific colours of iris. 

Generally speaking, the human eye is of one of five basic 
colours - blue, grey, hazel, green and brown. Equally, in the 
light of day, and given normal health, it needs no enhance¬ 
ment. But under artificial light, or in abnormal circumstances, 
eye-shadow should be used. Most cosmetic firms make it in six 
or seven shades of grey, blue and green - the French firm 
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Rich, for example, has the six shades - black, brown, ashen, 
blue, grey and green, — while the Gala Eye Fantasy Baton 
mentioned earlier ranges from Lilac Mist to Gold through 
Green Willow, Blue Moon, Sea Spray , Silver and White. 

For pale blue eyes, the shadow should be of pastel or silver 
blue; for deep blue eyes, deeper blue or violet. Grey eyes, like 
pale blue, need silver or pastel blue. (Incidentally, grey eyes 
are anathema to orthodox Moslems, to whom they are a sign 
of sin, enmity and cowardice; as indeed, are red beards. The 
reason for this is that the chief traditional enemies of the 
Moslems were the Greeks and related races, many of whom 
are grey-eyed, and have large red beards. This distaste for grey 
eyes is to found even in the Koran: On that day the trumpet 
shall be sounded , and we will gather the wicked together , even 
those having grey eyes). For hazel and green eyes, the green 
shadows are most appropriate, especially grey-green and silver- 
green, and for brown eyes, the darker greens. 

For the eyelashes, as distinct from the lids, mascara in black 
or dark brown is a necessity. The object of darkening the 
lashes is to make them appear longer. If both are equally 
darkened, the illusion is that of a jungle beast peering from a 
thicket: only the top lash, therefore, should be made-up. The 
eyebrows, too, should have some make-up, to accord with the 
rest of the eyes - pencilled the same colour as the natural hair 
during the day, and slightly deeper in tone for evening wear. 
Finally, to give the eyes a splendid glitter, a drop or two of 
belladonna may be used; although this is now much out of 
favour. 

Most cosmeticians have their own tools for the application 
of eye make-up; but in any event, whatever brand of cosmetic 
is used, the general procedure is as follows. The eyebrows 
should not be plucked, but any unruly hair removed, and the 
natural curve of the brow accentuated with a coloured pencil. 
The most common error is to apply the eyebrow pencil too 
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thickly, which makes the brows appear shaggy, and unbalances 
the forehead. The pencils should be sharpened on fine glass- 
paper, to give a more accurate line. Many companies, like 
the makers of Outdoor Girl , produce a propelling pencil for 
this purpose. 

The means of applying eye shadow are very varied. In the 
past, a rather blunt pencil was used, but now shadow can 
be obtained in a great variety of forms - as a thick stick, 
similar in shape to a lipstick (the Gala Eye Fantasy Baton), 
as a liquid powder, to be dabbed on to the eyelids, and as a 
cream, like foundation creams, to be stroked on with the 
fingertips. Although it is better to use the colour appropriate to 
the eye for day wear, it is advisable to keep an extra and 
more extravagant colour for special evenings - preferably 
something with a gay fleck of pearl, silver, or gold, all of 
which can be readily obtained. Also, if skilfully applied, a 
contrasting colour can sometimes be used to excellent effect. 

Upon the eyelashes, as we have said, mascara should be 
placed in quantity. Early mascara was made in block form, 
and applied with a slightly moist brush - but unless the user 
was very skilled, it tended to brush on either too thinly, in 
which case the lashes drooped straightly and stuck to the lids, 
or too thickly, when they looked like a solid black or brown 
ridge fringing the eyes. Two other methods of application have 
therefore been evolved - cream mascara, which is already 
semi-liquid, and which can be lightly brushed on, or stroked 
on with a sharpened match stalk for an even finer line: and 
the roll-on, which is a kind of narrow wand with a pectinated 
tip, which serves to stroke on the mascara, and to impart a 
fine curl to the lashes simultaneously. One of the most efficient 
of these wands is made by Helena Rubinstein, and sold under 
the name Mascaramatic. The container and applier work on 
the principle of the fountain pen, and uncap in the same way. 
The end of the wand is automatically charged with mascara 
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in one of the six Rubinstein colours. Its use obviates all the 
experiments with brush and water: two swift strokes, one for 
each of the upper lids, and the mascara is complete. 

After the eyes, the most immediately noticeable feature of 
the face is the nose: this organ has been neglected by cos¬ 
meticians, for there is little that can be done with make-up for 
the ugly, mis-shapen or ill-proportioned nose, except to detract 
attention from it to some other and more pleasing feature. 
Indeed, the nose is the province of the cosmetic surgeon, and 
to the magnificent reshapings carried out by surgery we shall 
later refer. 

After the eyes, the lips are a woman’s most expressive facet. 
The eyes speak without words; the lips serve both to mould 
words, and to reveal wordlessly the thousand daily variations 
of a woman’s humour. Few are satisfied with the Keatsian 
‘starved lips in the gloam’, and most would agree with the 
anonymous Parisian quoted by Marcel Jouhandeau in his 
celebrated essay on ‘Faces’: bouche sans fard, bouge sans 
lanterne (lips without paint, lamp without light). 

As we have outlined in Part I, the original lip colour was 
rouge or some species of vegetable or animal dye, and fre¬ 
quently noxious. Modem lip-colours have a harmless vegetable 
base, and are made in almost every conceivable shade. Con¬ 
temporary lip colour has to have a number of properties less 
in demand than in the past - it must be indelible and ‘kiss- 
proof’; it must be reasonably durable, for no woman wishes 
to be renewing her lipstick at half-hourly intervals; it must 
impart an oily sheen to the lips without being oleagenous, or 
tasting oily; it must have an even blend of colour throughout; 
if it is metallic - silver or gold-flecked, for example - it must 
not have an adverse effect on the sensitive flesh of the lips 
(many early gold lipsticks brought out the skin in sores - this 
particular disadvantage was overcome by dyeing surgical 
aluminium gold with a vegetable dye - honey being one of the 
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constituents, and powdering the resultant metal. The lip- 
colours, almost all red or pink tones basically, are so numerous 
that there is little point in detailing them, although the in¬ 
genuity with which the same colour is differently named by 
various companies is a source of continual wonder. 

Nail varnish, when it is used, is always matched with the 
lip colour. The greatest fault in the use of varnish is its employ¬ 
ment as a substitute for inefficient manicuring. The nail before 
it is painted should be prepared with as much care as the good 
painter exercises in priming his canvas. Until comparatively 
recent times, nail varnish was considered 'risque’ in most parts 
of the world, or, where it was encouraged, it was part of a 
primitive scheme of personal decoration, as in Turkey, where 
until the foundation of the Republic by Ataturk in the mid- 
1920’s, most women hennaed hair, finger- and toe-nails. 

The extensive range of modem nail varnish may best be 
demonstrated by considering the output of a single cosmetic 
company, Peggy Sage. The lipstick colours of this firm are 
designated by numbers, from one to fourteen: to harmonise 
with them are forty nail varnishes, twenty-seven 'clear’ and the 
remainder 'opaque 3 . Among the 'clear 3 , beside those named 
some shade of pink, coral, or rose, are Extra Pale, Classique, 
Gay Moment, Volcanic Red, Autumn Leaves, Rosalind, Eve's 
Apple, Proud Beauty, Regency, Fez, Bisque, Raving Beauty 
and Fireweed. Among the thirteen nacrous varnishes are White 
Pearl, Blue Diamond, Pink Waterlily, Pink Louloudia, Lady¬ 
bird, Orange Kokino, Candlelight, Bronze and Spring Day. 

Even the finger-nails, no matter how beautifully shaped and 
varnished, are not sufficient to make the hands attractive, 
unless the skin is soft, and well-cared for. The process of keep¬ 
ing the hands soft and supple is closely connected with the 
more general concern of skin-care. Accordingly, it is to the 
care of the hands and the face, the arms, the shoulders and 
the legs, that we shall now turn our attention. 
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THE SECRETS OF PERPETUAL YOUTH 

As has already been said, the care of the skin in general is a 
special branch of the cosmetician’s trade. For use on the hands 
alone, the modem equivalent of the Tudor toilet waters and 
the Egyptian creams for softening and whitening the skin must 
run into many hundreds. Broadly speaking they may be 
separated into two categories, the fancy, which has perfume 
and colour added, and the plain, which is an ordinary hand- 
softener. Their operative constituents are virtually the same; 
and for examples we may compare Helena Rubinstein’s Hand 
Delight with Imperial Chemical Industries’ Savlon Two- 
Purpose Barrier Cream. Hand Delight is an elaborate founda¬ 
tion cream, a cream which oils the hand, softens the skin, and 
at the same time gives the skin a protective coating against 
climatic cold and heat, and against water. The I.C.I. cream 
contains silicones which seal the skin and prevent dirt, dust, 
or detergent particles from penetrating below the surface of 
the hand. At the same time the creamy oils it contains serve 
to waterproof the hands. 

The more expansive care of the skin cannot of course, be 
confined to waterproofing and confining dirt to the surface. 
Here again it is bewildering to make a selection, with many 
hundreds of skin foods and tonics from which to choose, and 
with new chemical discoveries continually bringing fresh and 
improved specimens on the market. It is best, therefore, to con¬ 
fine ourselves to a single twelve months of some five years ago, 
which period, cosmetically speaking, is already historical. The 
period selected for closer study in this respect is from Spring 
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1956 to Spring 1957, and the place, England. All the major 
skin creams, tonics and foods in commercial production at that 
time will be considered in some detail, and their virtues and 
peculiar properties outlined. 

In the Spring of 1956, Madame Simon of Basil Street, 
Knightsbridge, was offering a number of face-toning creams 
and lotions, based on Polish herbal recipes of great antiquity. 
For the face alone, she advocated a decoction of herbs; while 
for lubricating and toning dry but sensitive skins, she com¬ 
mended her Creme I voire, the most important single 
ingredient of which was fresh eggs. At the same time, in the 
Beauty Clinic at Wigmore Street, Serge Pegova, son of a 
cosmetician of Paris, was applying a skin treatment perfected 
by his mother as a remedy for acute skin rashes, and as a 
partial disguise of graft scars. This treatment was known by 
its French name, Le Peeling, and was, and is, a process very 
closely akin to the peeling of a layer of hair preparatory to 
curling or dyeing. The lotions by which the mildly abrasive 
chemicals are applied are put on each day for the first three 
days, and every second day afterwards until the desired area 
has been peeled. The new skin beneath is naturally fresh and 
free of blemishes. 

Charles of the Ritz, an American-directed but English- 
owned firm, specialised in rejuvenating middle-aged skins, 
with a preparation made up both in liquid and cream forms. 
This Revenescence was evidently both a softener and a moist- 
ener, supplementing the supply of natural oils which tend to 
decrease with the onset of middle age. In the same month 
Helena Rubinstein put on the market Perfume Foam, a head- 
to-toe body softener of fluffy consistency, pumped on to the 
body under pressure from the dispenser, and consequently 
massaging itself deeply down into the skin. As it was worked 
into the skin with the hands, the oils moved smoothly into 
the flesh, while the attendant perfumed floss remained on the 
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surface of the body, imparting to it a silken sheen and 
fragrance. 

In April of the same year, Harriet Hubbard Ayer of New 
York offered Strawberry Cream and Strawberry Lotion, the 
cream for the face, the lotion for the skin. Both were pre¬ 
pared from fresh strawberries, and each soothes, cools and 
softens the skin. At the same time, Revlon combined the in¬ 
gredient Lanolite (a refined type of lanoline) with their Love- 
Pat powder, so that the powder-foundation not only formed 
the base for further make-up, but also softened the skin 
by the action of the lanolite, which penetrated deeply into 
the skin while the other ingredients remained on the 
surface. 

Late Spring saw the Organon Laboratories of London 
issuing Endocil, a hormone cream which freshened, firmed and 
revitalized the skin, removing the characteristic facial wrinkles 
of middle age. Briefly, hormones are internal secretions of the 
ductless glands, which in a way not wholly understood by 
physiologists, affect the delicate balances in the human frame 
by which youth counteracts age and age overcomes youth. 
Hormone creams try to do artificially what the glands do 
naturally when one is youthful; and it must be said that the 
best of them are reasonably effective. 

Early summer saw Guerlain offering a sequence of creams 
and lotions for every process of skin refinement. The first 
preparation to be used was a Cleansing Cream. Cleansing 
Cream No. i was for those with normal skins: those with more 
oily skins could use No. 2. The cleansing cream having been 
applied, allowed to stay on the skin for a short period of time, 
and then removed, the skin had next to be given nourishment 
in the form of Skinfood No. 1 or No. 2. The numbers were 
here reversed, No. 2 being that for normal skins, No. 1 for 
the more finely-textured. The cleansing and nourishing creams 
were designed to be used daily: the third preparation, the 
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Aromatic Lotion , a skin stimulant, was designed for use at 
intervals when the skin required toning up. 

Cyclax also offered three preparations. It must be said 
that the third was a powder, especially refined for use on the 
most delicate skins, and therefore not strictly coming within 
the province of this chapter. Neckline lotion, however, was of 
extreme importance in smoothing away the first wrinkles from 
the ageing face and neck. It was made to tighten the muscles 
of the neck and jaw, and so raise the sagging flesh with which 
those muscles are covered, and on the proper tension of which 
the firmness of neck and jawline depend. For the face, the 
Cyclax Twenty Minute Mask (in reality, not a mask, but a 
moist cream packed in a tube) had the same effect, though 
by a different means. The Twenty Minute Mask worked 
directly on the tissues of the face, strengthening and affirming 
them without drying out the oils, as does a natural stimulant 
such as witch hazel. Yardley’s too, produced a trio to be used 
in sequence. First the cleansing cream, Dry Skin for normal 
skins, Liquefying for the more oily, Vitamin Night Cream for 
regular daily use; and the occasional freshener of Yardley 
Cleansing Milk. 

In high summer all cosmeticians are more concerned with 
protecting skin from the ravages of the sun, or simulating the 
effects of the sun on skins which do not receive enough of it. 
This very specialist branch of cosmetics will be discussed later 
in this chapter; meanwhile in September, and during the 
Autumn overdried and hardened skins occur. For these, a 
number of cosmetics to soften and moisten were offered, in¬ 
cluding Revlon’s Aquamarine Lotion, Coty’s Vitamin A-D 
Cream, and Dorothy Gray’s Texture Lotion . Guerlain, too, 
marketed a 96-hour treatment, under the name Emulsion 
Ambrosia. This was a comparatively expensive, but extremely 
efficient softener and purifier, which had to be applied half-a- 
phial at a time at 24-hourly intervals for four successive days. 
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Elizabeth Arden's post-summer treatment was Velva Cream, 
which could be used both alone, and as the final treatment for 
soft skins in a sequence Ardena Cleansing Cream, Ardena Skin 
Tonic, Ardena Velva Cream (or, for normal skins. Orange 
Skin Food). 

As has been mentioned, the older skin loses its natural 
supply of estrogen, which hormone creams are designed to 
replace. Gala offered three hormone preparations-a Hormone 
Cream for nightly use, an ordinary foundation cream with 
added hormones, and a variety of tinted base creams also 
with hormones added. For Autumn hands, Steiner commended 
Handmilk . 

Winter saw no new preparations of great significance; but 
the February of 1957 brought a major innovation from the 
American company of Max Factor. This was the Secret Key 
Treatment. For some years, previously, the chemical research¬ 
ers at Factor's had sought the answer to three basic questions: 
Why did many women with imperfect skins not respond to 
any kind of cream or lotion? Why did those with reasonable 
skins switch frequently from one brand to another? And why, 
despite initial success with one particular type of skin cleanser, 
did many women suffer a recurrence of skin blemishes? The 
answer to all three questions was found to be contained in a 
chemical situation prevalent in many human skins. Not to 
speak too technically, many women had and have an im¬ 
perfectly balanced acid/alkaline content in the skin (known 
by the dermatologist as the pH — potential of hydrogen - 
balance). If the pH balance was imperfect, a kind of barrier 
was formed close to the surface of the skin, preventing the 
cleansing and purifying creams from penetrating more than 
the top layers. Factor's Secret Key liquid was perfected to 
restore that balance; and though it could be applied prepara¬ 
tory to the use of any other beauty cream one wished, the 
Max Factor group evolved three other creams with which 
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they claimed Secret Key worked at its best; a Double-Depth 
Cleansing Cream , for removing surface impurities before 
applying Secret Key; an Active Moisturizer to maintain the 
pH balance so restored; and a Velvety Night Cream contain¬ 
ing, among other active ingredients, Vitamins D (the one 
naturally supplied by the sun) and A (the skin nutrient). 

Spring of 1957 brought us the full circle of the year. The 
fresh creams and foundations were ready in the shops. These 
included Lancome’s La Ligne Oceane , a series of moisture-in¬ 
creasing cosmetics for skins dry of fluid rather than of natural 
oils, and Guerlain’s Circulation Cream, which penetrated 
deeply, but also served to heal the small broken veins in the 
legs caused by hugging the winter fires too closely. Cyclax 
were advocating a new liquid foundation, which could also 
be treated as a skin food - GlamOtint - while Helena Rubin¬ 
stein, with whom we began the cycle, was introducing 
another new beauty treatment, combining the virtues of 
several creams to moisten the skin, to redress the acid/ 
alkaline balance, and to act, if necessary, as a foundation in 
the morning. This three-purpose cream was Skin Dew . 

The problem of the effect of sunlight on skin is one of 
particular difficulty, as is that of creating the impression of a 
tanned skin despite a lack of sunlight. These related phe¬ 
nomena have preoccupied cosmeticians since the early i92o’s, 
when it became fashionable to display a tan in summer, even 
if one could not afford to leave the city for so much as a 
single day. The apparent tan of the ’twenties was achieved by 
powder; but a terrible dichotomy overtook the fashionable 
beauty in the latter part of the decade. For the fashions by 
day dictated sports wear of many kinds, no matter how 
unsportsmanlike one was; while evening-wear was delicate 
and as ostentatiously leisurely as it could be. The sun tan 
which accorded so well with the day mode was disastrous to 
that of the night, which demanded a romantic pallor. And 
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so the tan powder became essential to every fashionable 
woman, who could remove it at nightfall and replace it with 
a chalk-white one. 

The modem equivalent of the powder is the sun-tan lotion, 
of which an excellent example is the French company Hycop- 
harm’s Tan-o-Tan. A stainless and colourless lotion, the 
tanned appearance it yields can be deepened by successive 
applications. By spacing out the applications at further and 
further intervals of time, one loses the tan it gives in the same 
way as one loses a natural one. Furthermore, it is proof against 
even hot soapy water, and sea-water also. Leichner’s Tan- 
Klear is an excellent English equivalent. 

There are many people, however, who do not wish to 
simulate a tan, but who equally want to protect their delicate 
skins against the fiercest of the sun’s rays, whilst permitting 
sufficient of its heat to reach the skin and bum it to a satis¬ 
fying shade of brown. It must be understood that a good 
natural tan is a matter of natural oils. An oily skin with open 
pores, and a light sheen to it is the best for a natural tan. 
The oils prevent the burning, and the only cosmetic protection 
required is a slight film of sunning oil. Normally dry skin 
needs slow, brief interval sunning, and a thick protection of 
sunning-cream. Pale, very dry skins are the most unfortunate 
of all. Even ten minutes’ sunshine tends to dry them out, 
wrinkle and bum them. Those with this type of skin do better 
by giving themselves an artificial tan. 

Of the tanning-creams there are a great number on sale. 
Among the most effective, all of which include anti-bum 
ingredients, may be mentioned Innoxa’s Tan-Spray , Maria 
Homes’s Parasol Tan and Charles of the Ritz’s Sun Bronze . 
Finally, two preparations which both protect against the harm¬ 
ful sun-rays, while conducing to a tan, must be mentioned. 
These are Madame de’s Suon Nos . i and 2, and Fassett and 
Johnson’s Spray-Tan . Suon No, 1 is a combination of a 
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number of vegetable oils, and a chemical filter, the first of 
which softens the skin, the other screening the depths of the 
flesh from all but beneficial rays. Suon No. i is worn all day; 
and then in the evening removed with Suon No. 2 which 
equally has a dual-purpose action, to neutralize the oils of 
Suon No. 1 without damaging the tissues which have been 
greatly sensitized by the sun, and to prolong that part of the 
action of Suon No. 1 which is exclusively nutritive. 

Spray-Tan applied under pressure from a bombe is a fluid 
which in itself combines filter and radiant properties. The 
Fluid Filter F 29:31 which it contains opens up the pores, 
allowing a very deep radiation; yet at the same time it blocks 
out all the burning rays of the sun. It does not wash off, re¬ 
mains effective in water up to four or five hours, and has the 
added advantage, though odourless, of being insect repellent. 
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COSMETIC SURGERY 

As we have already suggested in connection with mis-shapen 
noses, there are some facial and bodily blemishes and defects 
which defeat the cosmetician, and are only amenable to the 
care of a plastic surgeon. It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that no woman should approach an unqualified beauty coun¬ 
sellor, or any one of the hundreds of people who set them¬ 
selves up as plastic consultants or face-lifters. If a woman 
decides that her wrinkles, the shape of her nose, or the size of 
her ears, need corrective surgery, she should consult her own 
doctor, who can then recommend a specialist, for cosmetic 
surgery is as much a matter of specialist knowledge and 
technique as is, for example, abdominal surgery or neurology. 
It is not generally known that this was a fact accepted in India 
of more than a millenium ago, and equally in 14th and 15th cen¬ 
tury Italy; that cosmetic surgery of an elementary nature was 
practised in both these countries and ages; and that they have 
given their names to two modem processes of plastic surgery. 

The commonest problem for the cosmetic surgeon is the 
tightening up of the skin of the face to remove the wrinkles 
that develop with the ageing of the body, the process usually 
referred to as face-lifting . Briefly to describe a complex 
physiological process, beneath the skin of the face and jaw 
are a number of small muscles attached directly to the under¬ 
side of the skin. With age, these muscles contract, pulling the 
attached skin into wrinkles and folds at right-angles to their 
length. The plastic surgeon cannot work miracles, and cannot 
therefore rejuvenate the tired muscles; but he can remove a 
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portion of the wrinkled skin, tightening the rest smoothly over 
the affected area. 

Before he embarks on a face-lifting operation, however, any 
conscientious specialist will draw his patient’s attention to two 
important considerations: that what she, or he, is to undergo, 
is a comparatively serious piece of surgery, with all the 
attendant dangers and discomforts; and that no surgical 
excision of wrinkles is permanently effective; for as the ageing 
process continues, the skin tends once more to wrinkle, and 
the corrective surgery, even if it can be repeated, becomes 
progressively of less value. 

The patient and the surgeon having agreed that an un¬ 
wrinkling is necessary, the technique is similar in most cases, 
no matter where the wrinkles are situated. The object is to 
remove a slice of skin, usually a crescent, as the surface of the 
skin of the face is curved, and to fasten the remaining edges 
together, automatically tightening and smoothing the skin. 
In the case of wrinkles running across the forehead, the cres¬ 
cent of skin is removed from the head behind the hair-line, 
so that the resultant scar is hidden beneath the newly-grown 
hair. On the other hand, the great German cosmetic surgeon, 
Dr Joseph, advocated making the incision along the hair-line, 
rather than behind it. This was partly to reduce danger of 
infection, for human hair is notoriously germ-laden; and 
partly for surgical reasons of which Dr Joseph was an excel¬ 
lent judge. 

The principle for other facial wrinkles is similar. For slight 
vertical wrinkles above the nose and between the eyes, a tiny 
excision of skin is made on either side of the forehead; while 
for deeper wrinkles in the same position, a single vertical 
excision of a larger crescent of superfluous skin is made in the 
forehead between the eyebrows down to a little above the nose. 
For sagging cheeks and wrinkles around the eyes, it is custom¬ 
ary to make two cuts, one on either side of the face along the 
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hair-line above the ears, and behind them, and even below 
them if the necessity arises. The incisions are, as in other cases, 
made parallel to the wrinkles and folds to be corrected, but 
always with a view to the maximum concealment of the result¬ 
ing thin scar. 

Wrinkles around the jaw and chin are corrected by incisions 
made behind the lower parts of the ears, the loose skin being 
hoisted tight from above. If the wrinkling of the chin is 
accompanied by excess fat (double chin), the fat tissue has 
first to be removed, through a small, neat incision made in 
the side of the face. All things considered, it would be easier for 
the surgeon to make two perpendicular cuts for the removal 
of this fatty tissue, and indeed this is what a number of un¬ 
skilful rogues do, particularly in America; but these either do 
not care, or more probably do not know, what the surgeon 
readily understands, that such perpendicular scars cannot be 
in any way concealed. 

Barring the necessary plastic surgery following upon bums 
or injuries, there is not very great scope for the plastic surgeon 
to alter the shape of the lips; although where it is considered 
important for the mental health of a patient that the shape 
or size of the mouth be changed, it is possible for the surgeon 
to be of considerable assistance. In layman's language, a very 
large lip which one wants to diminish, and a very small one 
which one wishes to increase, in size, are treated in a similar 
way in the first stage. A V-shaped incision is made in the 
centre of the lip, and then the procedure differs according to 
whether the condition is one of an unusually large mouth 
(macrostomia) or an unusually small one (microstomia). 
In the first case a V-shaped piece of flesh is removed, and the 
remaining edges joined together, a process which may be 
carried out in several stages, rather than as a single operation. 
To enlarge an exceptionally small mouth, new tissues are 
grafted on to both edges of the V-shaped incision. 
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The commonest of all congenital deformities is the hare-lip. 
Until comparatively recent times, those bom with this un¬ 
sightly imperfection were condemned to a lifetime of ugliness; 
but thanks to the researches of Drs. Konig and Mirault, to 
mention but two of several after whom hare-lip operation 
procedures have been named, it is now possible to correct the 
hare-lip in babyhood, one or two months of age being the 
best time for the operation to take place. The methods differ 
in details, but in general principle all are alike, consisting of 
making mobile and softening the loose edges of the cleft, and 
joining them together in such a way as to bridge the gap in 
the lip or lips as naturally as possible. 

Both receding and jutting chins, if appearance is of great 
psychological importance to the person possessing the one or 
the other, can be corrected by surgery; but this is rather the 
province of the bone surgeon, for the building up or the 
reduction of the jaw is most effectively arranged by the im¬ 
plantation or excision of bones. 

Imperfections of the ears are perhaps most easily amenable 
to cosmetic surgical correction. Women, it must be supposed, 
make use of this branch of surgery less than men; for they 
are less prone to aural abnormalities, and can conceal minor 
deficiencies beneath the coiffure. However, it does occasion¬ 
ally happen that over-large lobes, or ears out of proportion to 
the rest of the cranium can best be corrected by a simple 
operation. For mere largeness, the procedure is the very 
elementary one of removing a portion of the ear itself - in 
the case of the enlarged lobe alone, a star-shaped portion, in 
the case of the enlarged outer shell (the concha ) one or more 
vertical slices right through the ear, in the case of a generally 
over-sized ear, a small triangle from the lobe, and a larger 
triangle, with its imaginary apex at the centre of the visible 
ear, from the middle rear section of the concha . The residual 
edges are then carefully sewn together, the resultant scars of a 
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successful operation being extremely small and inconspicuous. 
To correct protruding ears is also a comparatively simple 
matter. The same principle as that for smoothing wrinkles is 
applied, a double crescent of skin and cartilage being removed, 
one from the back of the ear where it joins the head, the 
other from the corresponding length of the cranial skin itself. 
Again the two edges are stitched together, the ears automatic¬ 
ally being pulled closer to the skull. 

The nose, as we have said, is the part of the face most often 
demanding the attention of the cosmetic surgeon. Though 
surgery for correcting defects of shape and size are not easy, 
they have the advantage, inestimably valuable from a cosmetic 
viewpoint, of leaving no trace, for all scars are intra-nasal. 
More often than not, the plastic surgeon is called upon to alter 
the shape of the nose, or to reduce it to reasonable proportions. 

The commonest of nasal operations performed by the cos¬ 
metic surgeon are those intended to alter the shape of the nose 
in some way. Irregularities in the shape of the nose are usually 
caused by the abnormal shape or size of one part or another of 
the cartilage, the semi-bony, semi-elastic substance of which 
much of this organ is constituted. Too curved a nose (hyper- 
convexity), for example, results from the upper cartilage of 
the nose being in itself too curved. The remedy is to separate 
skin from cartilage, and then to shave the excess curve off the 
upper edge of the cartilage. 

Too wide a bridge to the nose, on the other hand, results 
from the bones of the nose growing too far apart from one 
another. This state is corrected by making twin incisions in 
the sides of the nose, surgically fracturing the bones con¬ 
cerned, bringing them closer together, and bracing them for 
a few days in their new position. The result, if the operation 
has been correctly performed, is a pleasing, narrow, new 
bridge to the nose. The same procedure, using a single incision, 
follows the operation for correcting hump nose, another all- 
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too-common deformity. The hump is caused by excess cartil¬ 
age, which has to be removed. The technique of removal, by 
an expert, is delicate, but not difficult, comparatively speaking. 
The cartilage being carefully separated from the skin and 
bones of the nose, with instruments specially designed to con¬ 
form to its internal shape, and admitted via the nostrils, the 
hump is excised with a tiny bayonet saw. When the hump has 
been removed, the bridge of the nose tends, more often than 
not, to be too wide, and is then narrowed in the way described 
above. Also, though less frequently, the removal of the hump 
alters the angle of the nose in relation to the rest of the face, so 
that from the front, the nose has too flat an appearance. In 
this event, the angle of the nose is altered by shaving of the 
bone, or, in extreme cases by building up the nasal bones with 
bone or ivory insets. 

The over-long nose is shortened by the removal of a tri¬ 
angular portion of the septum (the soft flesh which divides 
the nostrils), the too-short one by a building-up process. The 
twisted nose, again aesthetically displeasing rather than medi¬ 
cally dangerous, and technically termed the deviated septum , 
can readily be straightened by the making of a simple incision 
at one side of the nose, the removal of a triangle of bone, and 
the repositioning of the central ridge of nasal bone in the space 
so made. 

The comparatively uncommon, but extremely unsightly 
potato nose , otherwise hypertrophied lateral cartilage, may 
also be cured by simple surgery. The procedure is to remove 
a small oval section from each side of the nose; this is the only 
nasal cosmetic operation which demands external incisions, 
and therefore leaves external scars; but to those formerly 
afflicted with potato nose two tiny scars running along the 
folds of the skin of the nose are infinitely to be preferred, and 
are certainly the lesser disfigurement. 

The nostrils and the tip of the nose are two other areas 
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frequently subject to deformities readily corrected by cosmetic 
surgery. There are three chief defects of the nostrils: 
unaesthetically large, tiny, and over-prominent or what are 
commonly termed negroid, nostrils. The first condition may 
be corrected by the removal of small triangles of flesh at the 
edge of the nostril either nearest the top Hp, or nearest the 
tip of the nose, depending on where the nostril aperture is at 
its widest, and the sewing together of the remaining edges. 
Negroid nostrils can be reduced in prominence by the removal 
of a small crescent of skin at the side of each nostril. This also 
leaves external scars, but if the cuts are skilfully made, these 
should be scarcely visible, lying as they should along a natural 
fold in the skin. 

Tiny nostrils are rather less easy to doctor, since they are 
usually inherent from an overthick cartilage. The remedy is 
obvious - the removal of a portion of the cartilage, which is 
invariably carried out intra-nasally, so that no scarring of the 
outward face remains. 

Abnormalities of the tip of the nose are almost always the 
result of an abnormal or subnormal development of part of 
the nasal cartilage. The over-prominent tip to the nose, for 
example, is due to the vertical over-development of the cartil¬ 
age; while the wide tip is caused by the springy cartilage being 
angled too widely, laterally, and pushing the covering flesh 
outwards. Both these conditions are remedied by making small 
incisions in the flesh, and trimming the offending cartilage in 
whichever direction the particular condition requires. The 
ordinary flat tip is caused by under-development of the cartil¬ 
age between the nostrils (the columella ); this condition can 
be corrected by a surgical lengthening or building-up of the 
columella . 

In this chapter we have been principally concerned with 
major aesthetic defects of the face and neck, and their cor¬ 
rection or cure by means of cosmetic surgery. In the rare cases 
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where over-large or mis-shapen or asymmetrical breasts cause 
acute distress to a young woman, plastic surgery may be used. 
The principles are similar to those of facial cosmetic surgery, 
with the reservation that the breast, a gland, has no sub¬ 
cutaneous muscles, and that the functioning and development 
of the breasts are dependent upon a number of complex 
factors, of which the functioning of the endocrine glands is 
the chief. Mammoplasty, as the plastic surgery of the breast is 
known, is so specialist an activity that it can only be referred 
to here. 
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In the previous chapters some of the many aspects and deriva¬ 
tions of feminine beauty have been outlined. Also described 
were some of the cosmeticians’ methods which have been 
adopted, individually and on an international scale, to im¬ 
prove upon natural imperfections. Yet each woman has to 
discover, despite all beauty aids, and the many counsels to 
which she is daily exposed, her own ways of making the best 
use of those qualities, and for concealing her defects. It is 
for this purpose that the great international industry which 
has grown up in the past hundred years, has been principally 
designed. 

Variety of feature has, of course, always been understood 
by painters, continually preoccupied as they are with problems 
of form and colour. Compare, for instance, two portraits - 
Zucchero’s Queen Elizabeth I and Ryley’s Queen Catherine 
of Braganza. Though no more than half a century separates 
them, these canvasses portray women who were close historical 
neighbours, yet utterly dissimilar. Elizabeth, her dark eyes 
piercing from the heavy, sombre bones of her Tudor forbears, 
has awe-inspiring dignity. She has no eyebrows to speak of; 
and her cheeks are whitened, almost mask-like. There is majesty 
in every fold of her ornately patterned ruff, in the triple band 
of pearls knotted around her neck, in the three great jewelled 
clasps which hold her satin undergown in place, in the em¬ 
broidered snails and pheasants and Tudor roses of her sleeves, 
themselves vying with the four rows of giant pearls on each 
lapel, and the fifteen drop pearls, each held by a jewelled pin, 
in an elaborate coiffure. 

The one feature which Queen Catherine shares with Queen 
Elizabeth is the tiny pendant worn on the brow. Indeed, the 
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only other indication that Catherine of Braganza is a Queen 
is in the minute decorative coronet which Ryley has painted in 
almost as an afterthought, and which gives this handsome 
Portuguese an air of frivolity. She wears virtually no make¬ 
up, and her gown, though of rich stuff and a little embroidered, 
is of the simplest. Yet in her fashion she is as regal as Henry 
VIII 3 s daughter. 

Today, the state of the cosmetic industry, except behind the 
Iron Curtain, is one of the most revealing and significant 
pointers of our time. Based on tradition, on centuries of ex¬ 
periment and a gallimaufry of knowledge, it has been 
channelled by clever chemists and brilliant business men and 
women into an essential part of civilization. The evolution 
from empiricism to science is complete: we have advanced 
from the experimental dipping of a rabbit’s paw into cochineal 
and Chinese white, to the test tube in the laboratory, and to 
a new word - cosmetology. The word ‘cosmetic 3 in modem 
usage has come to have a very much broader meaning than 
its dictionary definition: ‘any external application which im¬ 
proves the hair, skin, or complexion 3 . We have reached a stage 
where the cosmetic chemists have acquired, through years 
of experimentation, 1?uch a knowledge of the epidermal tissues 
and their reactions to various agents that they are able to advise 
women ho\V to achieve the bloom of youth in reality. Their 
attitude is summed up by Helena Rubinstein: ‘To bring out 
beauty, to preserve, to repair - that has been my life-long work 5 . 

The trend of the ig6o 3 s so for has been towards the use of 
more make-up, with particular emphasis on the eyes. One 
famous firm lists ninety-four items of eye make-up alone. 
Scientific research is mow accepted and expected. For instance, 
hormones are being increasingly used in skin foods; plastic 
surgery, as pointed out in the preceding chapter, though once 
confined to ‘face-lifting 3 , is now the solution for women of 
means wishing to correct defects ranging from protruding ears 
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to badly-shaped breasts. The newest and most revolutionary 
trend, however, is the increasing use of cosmetics by men. 
Lotions for use before and after shaving, special talcum 
powders, deodorants, hair creams and self-tanning prepara¬ 
tions are all being increasingly marketed. 

Ultimately, self-adornment is the prerogative of women, 
and it is towards women that the skill of cosmeticians is pre¬ 
dominantly directed. Beauty remains an elusive entity and, as 
has been emphasised through this book, there is no single 
formula by which a woman may become more desirable, more 
lovely, more poised, more handsome. There are, in effect, as 
many variants of make-up and adornment as there are types 
of beauty; what suits one woman perfectly will seldom as per¬ 
fectly suit another, but this is what makes the art of adornment 
of perennial interest, a subject on which the final word may 
never be written. 
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INDEX 


Act of Parliament, against painting, 

74 

alabastron (perfume pots), 25 
Alexandra, Queen, 92 
Aljanvic, Nathan, 141 
Amphi trite, 144 

Ananarapicoma, people of, 12-13 
Aquamarine Lotion (Revlon), 162 
Arden, Elizabeth, 147, 148-53 
Arden, Elizabeth, (quoted), 150, 152- 
53 

Arden for Men , 151 

Ardena cleansing cream (Arden), 150, 163 

Ardena Skin Tonic (Arden), 150, 163 

Argyle, Duchess of, 74 

Ariadne, 144—45 

Artemis, 145 

ary hallos, (perfume pots), 25 
Assurbanipal, K. of Nineveh, 20-21 
Athenian fashions (A.D. 1776), 76 
Ayer, Harriet Hubbard, 161 
Aztecs, 8, 9 

Babylonian fashion, 20 
Balenciaga, 144 
Balmain, 144 

Barratt, Walter, 119, 120, 122 

beards, Elizabethan styles, 46 

Beauty Flash (Chen Yu) 137-38 

Behn, Mrs. Aphra, 63 

belts, ceremonial, 37 

Berard, Christian, 140 

berger (a type of curl), 64 

Beth-Shermesh, village, 21 

Bhartrihari, Hindu poet, (quoted), 41 

Black Rose (Goya), 121, 145 

Blessington, Lady, 141 

Bloomer, Amelia Jenks, 86-87 

Bond Street (Yardley), 146 

Brazil, mode in 1750, 71 

breast rings, 90 

breasts, exposed, 45-46 

breasts, recipe for firming, 44 

breasts, shapely, 40-41 

breasts, swollen, recipe for soothing, 58 


Browne, Sir Thomas, 154 

Bulgarian roses, 102 

Butler, Samuel ‘Hudibras’, 60, 61 

Carbury, Earl of, 60 
Care Laboratories, 122 
Caron of Paris, 140 
Catherine of Braganza, Queen, 175- 
76 

Chanel, Mme, 105, 144 
Chanel No. 5, 105, 147 
Chen Yu, 157 
chignons , 88 
Chinchilla (Weil), 147 
Cilicia, 16 

Circulation Cream (Guerlain), 164 

Cleaver, Frederick, 97 

Cleaver, William, 96 

Cleopatra, 17, 19 

Cobeus, Amazon Indians, 14 

coiffures, modem, 113-18 

Coke, Sir Edward, 39 

Collins, D. R., 104, 119-23 

Color-Glo (hair cosmetic), 117 

colour rinses, 116-18 

columella , surgical alteration of, 173 

confidants (a type of curl), 64 

Coral Touch (Sage), 146 

Corinth, 16 

Cornelius Gallus, 27 

corona etrusca, 25 

Cos, 16, 17 

Coty, 143, 144 

Coventry, Maria Countess of, 73 
cowslip, cosmetic merits of, 58 
cravats, 79 

creme-ivoire (Simon), 160 
Creme-Puff (Factor), 146 
creve-coewrs (a type of curl), 64 
crinolines, Victorian, 88 
Cristal-Color (Gamier), 117-18 
Cromwell, Lady Mary, 61 
Curlex (hair lotion), 115 
curls, styles of, 64 
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Cyclax, 91, 92, 94, 108, 112, 135 
Cyprus, 8, 16 

Dana, 144 

day and night creams (Lancome), 
144-45 

de Guignan, Mme, appearance of, 63 
de Lange, Mrs, possessions of, 64 
Delfau, 141 
Delos, 16 

Delpino, Doge of Venice, sumptuary 
laws of, 36 

de Medici, Catherine, ruffs and collars 

of, 38, 45 

dernike touche (Gemey), 138 
deviated septum, straightening of, 172 
Dior, Christian, 137, 143 
d’Orsay, Comte, 84, 141-42 
d’Orsay of Paris, 141, 144 
doublets, bombasted, 44 
Doux (Ricil), 137, 155 
Dry Skin (Yardlcy cream), 162 
Dyaks of Borneo, 13 

ear strings, 52 

ears, imperfect, corrected by surgery, 
170-71 

eau-de-chypre (Crusader toilet water), 34 

eau-de-cologne , 68, 142 

eau-de-cologne Imperial (Guerlain), 103 

Egypt, 7-8, 16-18 

Egyptian fashions, 18 

Elizabeth I, Queen, 19, 43, 175-76 

elm-leaf water, 58 

Emulsion Ambrosia (Guerlain), 162-63 

Endocil (Organon skin cream), 161 

Engastromenos, Sophia, 24, 25 

Eton crop, 113 

Etruscan fashions, 25 

Eug&iie, Empress, 103 

Evlanoff, Mikhail, 151 

Eye Fantasy Batons (Gala), 111,155,156 

eye shadow, application of, 156 

eyes, 154-57 


face-lifting, 167 et seq. 

Factor, Max, 145-46 
fans, 71-72 
Farina, John, 68 
favorites (a type of curl), 64 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, U.S. Congress (quoted), 93 
Field, J. C. & J., 122 
folly-bells, 37-38 
4711 (eau-de-cologne), 142, 147 
Frederick the Great (quoted), 69 
Freytag-Loringhoven, Baroness, 114 
Friendly islanders, 10, 11 
frost, effect on perfume costs, 102-03 

Gala of London, 95, 109-m, 163 
Gardner, Thomas Exton, 97 
Gardner, Thornton and Richard, 97- 
98 

Gascoigne, George, 45 
Gatineau, Jeanne, 139 
Gautier, Th6ophile, 154 
Gemey of Paris, 138 
Georgia, Russia, 80 
Glam-o-Tint (Cyclax), 164 
gloves, Cordovan, 44 
gloves, in the i83o’s, 84 
gold chains as ornaments, 59 
Gore House, 141 

Gourielli-Tchkounia, Prince Artchil, 
133 

Goya of London & Amersham, 94, 

1 19-23, 144, 145 

Graham, Florence N.—see Arden, 
Elizabeth 

Graham, William, 148 
Greek jewellery, 23-25 
Greensleeves described, 46 
Gresham, Sir Thomas, 19 
grey eyes, Moslem distrust of, 155 
Griffith, Matthew (quoted), 45 
Guerlain, House of, 103-04, 105, 143, 
144, 161-62 

Guerlain, Pierre Francois Pascal, 103 
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INDEX 


hair, golden in Elizabethan England, 
x 53-54 

hair bracelets, 83 
Hair Magic (Inecto), 117 
Hand Delight (Rubinstein), 159 
Handmilk (Steiner), 163 
hare-lip, surgical treatment of, 170 
Hatton, Lady Frances, 39 
Hatton Garden, 39, 103 
Heathcote Nylons, no 
Henning, Frances, 91-92 
Henri I, King of France, 33 
Henry VII, King of England, 40 
Henry VIII, King of England, jewels 
of, 42 

Henry, Richard, 116 
Honey Water, 63 

Howard, Henry, Earl of Northampton, 
53 

Hudnut, Richard, 116, 147 
hump-nose, correction of, 171-72 
hurluberlu (French 17th G. coiffure), 
62, 63 

hyperconvexity of nose, correction by 
surgery, 171 

Imagination (perfume by Violet), 104-05 
In Love (Hartnell), 147 
Innoxa, 136 
Iroquois Indians, 9-10 
Italian Pink (Gala), no 

James II, King of England, 63 

Jauarite, Amazon village, 13-14 

Jewish jewellery, 22 

Jezebel, 7, 21 

Jicky (Guerlain), 104 

Joseph, Dr (cosmetic surgeon), 168 

Josephine, Empress, 80-81 

Kamera-Klear (Leichner), 129 
Kentucky Derby, 152 
Knox, John, 42 

Kolnisches wasser —see eau-de-cologne 
Konig, Dr, treatment of hare-lip, 170 


VAimant (Coty), 135 

Lait Gerney (skin food), 138 

Lake, Veronica, 114 

La Ligne Oceane (Lancome creams), 164 

Lancome, 143, 144-45 

Lang, William, wigmaker, 75 

Lanolite (Revlon), 161 

Lanvin, 141, 144, 147 

Lavery, Lady Hazel, 93 

Le Dandy (d’Orsay), 141 

Le Gallion, 143, 147 

Leichner of London, 125-29 

Lelong, Lucien, 144 

Lentheric, 144 

Levy, Maurice, 93 

Lewis, Thomas, 151 

lip-line, introduced by Gala, 109-110 

lips, 157-58 

lipsticks, 157-58 

lovelocks, 47 

Love-Pat (Revlon), 161 

Lubin, 144, 147 

Lucilius, 26 

Lucius Plotius, betrayed by his use of 
perfume, 27 
Lucretius, 26-27 
Luke, Sir Samuel, 60 

Macaronis , 74-75 

macrostomia , 169 

Magnificence (Molyneux), 147 

Maine Chance farms, 151 

Mallett, Tania, m 

mammoplasty, 174 

Mantua , decorative nightgown, 63 

Marie Antoinette, 77 

Markham, Lady, described, 50 

Martial, 26 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 42-43 
mascara, 156-57 

mascaramatic (Rubinstein), 156-57 
masks, 43-44 

masks, for American ladies, 68 
Massachusetts, sumptuary law (1638), 
56 
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Mendes, Egypt, 16 
Messalina, Roman Empress, 31 
metopium (Roman perfume), 28 
microstomia , 169 
Minoans, 17 

Minos, King of Crete, 144 
Mirault, Dr, treatment of hare-lip, 170 
Mischief (Saville), 147 
Mitsouko (Guerlain), 104 
Model Set (hair spray), 116 
Monroe, Marilyn, 105 
Muscadins, 78 

nail varnish, 158 

nail varnish, names of Peggy Sage 
varieties, 158 

naming cosmetics, 143-47 

Naples, Queen of, described, 40 

Neptune, 144 

Nereids, 144 

New South Wales, 11 

nose, operations to reshape, 171-74 

nostrils, deformities of, 172-73 

Orange Skin Food (Arden), 150, 163 
Oregon Indians, 10 
Organon Laboratories, 161 
Orgeuil (Lelong), 140 
Osrik, Tara— see Freytag-Loringhoven 
Otway, Thomas, 62 
Outdoor Girl (cosmetics), 156 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, 54 
Ovid, 27-28, 105 

oyselets de chypre (mediaeval perfume 
bottles), 36 

Pagan (Picot), 107 
Page, clip for skirts, 85 
Papuans, 12 

Parasol Tan (Maria Hornes), 165 
Parkinson, Norman, hi 
Parthia, Kings of, 21 
Passport (Goya), 121 
patches, 65 
Patou, 144 


Pegova, Serge, 160 

Perfume Foam (Rubinstein), 160-61 

periwigs, 68 

personality analyses, 106-07 

Petrossa, Roumania, 32 

Phaselis, 16 

Phillipe, Gerard, 137 

Picasso, Pablo, 134 

Pin-Up (home permanent wave), 115 

Plato, 8 

Pliny, 16, 27, 28-29 
Plumpers defined, 64 
Polly Peck modes, no 
Poppaea, Roman empress, 30 
potato nose , improvement of, 171-72 
potential of hydrogen (pH) balance, 163 
Princess of Saxony, rough complexion 
of, 69 

Prom (permanent wave kit), 116 
Propertius, 27, 105-06. 

Rabelais, Francois, 19 
Ravenna, Church of S. Vitale, 31 
Reckitt & Coleman, 123 
Revlon, 136 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, PRA., 51 
Rhodes, 16 
Rio Negro, 12 
Roman adornments, 26-31 
Roumanian peasant maquillage , 124 
Rubinstein, Helena, 130-34, 150, 176 
ruffs, inordinately large, 46 
Ryley, John, 175 

Sage, Peggy, 135, 146, 158 
Salem, Mass., lace not permitted, 59 
Sandalwood (Moray), 147 
Sandwich islanders, 10, 11 
Sari Peach (Gala), no 
Savlon Two-Purpose Barrier Cream 

(ECU.,) 159 . 

Schliemann, Heinrich, 23-25 
Schnouda (sympathetic blush), 87 
Schub-ad, Queen of Ur, 20 
Scios, 76 
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Scythian ornament, 21 
Sea Coral (Gala), in 
Secret Key Treatment (Factor), 163-64 
Serlo, Bishop of Sens, condemns long 
hair, 33 

Sevigne, Mme de, 62, 63 
Seymour, Jane, Limited, 122 
shoe-roses, 52-53 
shoe-strings, coloured, 54 
Simon, Madame, 160 
Skin Dew (Rubinstein), 164 
skin tonic, recipe for (1610), 53 
skin tonics, 160-64 
Sleeping (Schiaparelli), 140-41 
slops (baggy breeches), 53 
Smoke (Harlene hair-rinse), 117 
Solomon, 21-22 
Somerset, Countess of, 54 
sow thistle, cosmetic uses, 58 
Spray-Tan (Fassett and Johnson), 165, 
166 

spurs, decorative, 52 
stage make-up, 124-29 
Stile, John, 40 
Stone, Robert, 136 
Strawberry Cream (Ayer), 161 
Strawberry Lotion , (Ayer), 161 
sidama , 76 

Sulimans (rouge-papers), 124 

Sun Bronze (Charles of the Ritz), 165 

sunlight, effect on skin, 164-65 

sun-tan lotions, 165-66 

surgery, cosmetic, 167-74 

Susan Small modes, no, 136 

Sutherland, Graham, 134 

Suon Nos. 1 & 2 (Madame de), 165-66 

Tadd, Susan Pearce, 148 
Tan-Klear (Leichner), 165 
Tan-o-Tan (Hycopharm), 165 
Tan-spray (Innoxa), 165 
Tattooing as decoration, 11-12 
Tchelitchew, Pavel, 134 
teazles, cosmetic uses, 58 
Texture Lotion (Dorothy Gray), 162 


Theodora, Empress of Byzantium, 31 
Three Crowns (Molyneux), 147 
Three Flowers (Hudnut cosmetics), 147 
tint-n-set (Bandbox hair cosmetic), 

117 

Titus, Edward, 133 
Titus, Horace, 133 
Titus, Roy, 133 

toilet-water, Jacobean recipe for, 50 
Tongatabui, 11 
Troy, excavations at, 24-25 
Turkey, height of neckline decreed in, 
81 

Turkish women, pre-Ataturk, 158 
Tutankhamen, King of Egypt, 18-19 
Tutu, wife of Ani, 18 
Twenty Minute Mask (Cyclax), 162 

Uaupes, river, 13 
Ur, death-pit at, 20 

Valaze Cream (Rubinstein), 131, 133 
van Buren, Martin, 85 
Velva Cream (Arden), 150, 163 
velvet collars, 77-78 
Venetian 17th C. fashions, 59 
Venetian 18th C. dress, 70 
Venice 36, 43-44 
Venus, Goddess of Beauty, 144 
Villiers, George, Duke of Buckingham, 
54 

Villiers, Sir John, 39 
Vinolia, 115 

Vitamin A-D Cream (Coty), 162 
Vitapointe (hair lotion), 116 
vizard masks, 61 

Wallace, Alfred Russell, 12-13 

West, Benjamin, PRA, 71 

Wheatley, Francis, RA., 98 

White Rain (hair rinse), 116 

wigs, ornamental, 70 

Wilde, Oscar, on the frock-coat, 89 

Wilson, George, 63 

Worth of Paris, 144 
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Yardley, Charles, 96 
Yardley, Charles Junior, 97 
Yardley, Robert Blake, 97 
Yardley, William, 96 
Tardley Cleansing Milk , 162 


Yardleys, 96-101, 108, 145-46 
zendaletto , 70 

Zone of Beauty, girdle, 85 
Zucchero, 175 




